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PASTORALIA 
The First Impetus Towards Conversion 


Conversion, as we have seen, is a complex process. It implies a 
revision of one’s judgments, a re-orientation of one’s thought, and 
a readjustment of one’s mind. To discover, therefore, the cause that 
will start an individual on the road to conversion, we will have to 
find out what may induce one to reflect critically on one’s previous 
convictions and to subject them to a severe examination. We take 
the truth of our ideas for granted as long as they work properly and 
function smoothly. It is only when a difficulty of some kind arises 
that we feel compelled to reéxamine our stock of ideas. We do not 
question an opinion if it fits in harmoniously with the rest of our 
mental content and does not involve us in difficulties with external 
reality. As long as things go well in that respect, there is no call 
for reflection and self-criticism. A revision will take place only 
when we become aware that something has gone wrong, that a diffi- 
culty has cropped up, and that a maladjustment exists somewhere. 
Wonder is the ¥eginning of philosophy. It is also the starting point 
of reflection. The first experience which the convert undergoes is a 
feeling of wonder and perplexity. He is puzzled. His self-com- 
placency has received an unpleasant jolt. He is sharply brought up 
face to face with a difficulty that produces a sense of uneasiness, and 
this uneasiness stimulates his thought. A ferment that produces 
uncertainty and doubt has entered into his mind. 

This difficulty that unsettles the mind and leads to inquiry may 
come either from within or from without. The convert may detect 
a contradiction among the various convictions he has been holding. 
This happened to Cardinal Newman, when he discovered that the 
Anglican Church which he regarded as the true Church possessed 
none of the attributes he had learned to associate with the Church 
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of Christ. The perplexing discovery started him on the historical 
inquiry that finally brought him into the True Fold. The difficulty 
may come from without. This will be the case when the convert 
notices that the ideas he has entertained with regard to the Church 
are contradicted by external facts that come under his observation, 
He is then forced to revise the notions he has up to this moment ac- 
cepted as a matter of course and allowed to pass unchallenged. A 
suspicion must be aroused by some arresting circumstance that 
clashes with our ideas and begets a doubt.’ 

The inconsistency or the excessive vehemence of an attack on the 
Church may in some subtle manner cause an individual to inquire 
more closely into the matter, and thus to arrive at the truth. This 
is what happened to Gilbert K. Chesterton. Seeing that Christianity 
was attacked from all sides and that the most contradictory charges 
were levelled against it, he was somewhat bewildered and wondered 
at the strangeness of the phenomenon. “This,” he writes, “began to 
be alarming. It looked not so much as if Christianity was bad 
enough to include any vices, but rather as if any stick was good 
enough to beat Christianity with. What again could this astonishing 
thing be like which people were so anxious to contradict, that in 
doing so they did not mind contradicting themselves?”? His curi- 
osity was sufficiently aroused to begin the prolonged study that so 
happily terminated in his conversion. 


1 We give attention to our habitual convictions only when something occurs 
that disturbs them. Hence it is that so many of our separated brethren carry 
their convictions to their graves, because nothing happens that renders them fully 
conscious and aware of them. Thus, there is no incentive to probe deeply into 
them. A person may entertain the worst kind of prejudices about Catholics and 
the Catholic Church, and never in the least doubt their correctness, because per- 
haps he never meets a Catholic or never reads the history of the Church. He 
holds these views naively and uncritically. No occasion to create a doubt presents 
itself. Something must excite attention. Psychology confirms this. Thus, Dr. 
C. K. Ogden writes: “We have already hinted that an experience only becomes 
an object for consciousness if it needs in some way to be dealt with. . . . The 
important point here is that experience is initiated through the need of the mind 
to deal with a situation—that is, to make a new adaptation. Our ordinary psy- 
chological language is full of phrases suggesting the importance of this fact. To 
attend to something means ordinarily to try to put it right, or to put ourselves 
right with regard to it” (“The Meaning of Psychology,’ New York City). The 
mind must be disturbed before it can find the way out of the errors into which 
it has fallen. 

2“Orthodoxy” (New York City). “Zwei seelische Grundbewegungen aber sind 
die ersten Voraussetzungen des Katholizierens unserer Zeit und des Sichzuriick- 
findens des einzelnen: die erste ist, wie beim Erkenntnisvorgang iiberhaupt, ein 
Oavyafev, das Erstaunen der Vernunft vor dem Phanomen der Kirche; die 
zweite ist des Herzens innerste Unruhe zu Gott” (Dr. P. H. Lang, O.S.B., “Zur 
Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seel- 
sorge, 1927). 
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The process of conversion, then, begins with wonder and perplex- 
ity which express themselves in doubts and questionings. These 
doubts and questionings, in their turn, naturally lead to inquiry and 
to reflection.* The doubts and questions that have been aroused do 
not cease until they have been properly settled and answered. The 
soul can only restore its disturbed equilibrium after it has again suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing its entire mental content. To accomplish 
this may require much time and considerable mental effort. It may 
mean the rejection of many cherished convictions and the adoption 
of entirely new ideas. The mind is so constructed that it cannot con- 
sciously entertain conflicting views. It strives towards unification 
and inner harmony. This unification of the mind and this integra- 
tion of thought constitute the conversion on the intellectual side. 
Because the mind is uneasy and restless unless it is unified, a small 
doubt once injected into the soul can become effective in remaking 
and readjusting our entire system of thought. Truly, therefore, a 
doubt or a question can act like a ferment that sets in motion a proc- 
ess which will not come to a standstill until the whole substance has 
been transformed. The immediate outcome of a doubt that finds its 
way into the soul is turmoil, agitation, confusion, alarm and rest- 
lessness, extremely painful and harassing to the individual who ex- 
periences them. In course of time, clarity, tranquillity, serenity of 
mind and peace of soul are born out of this disorder and chaos. The 
foreign element that has been introduced must be either assimilated 


to the existing mental content, or it will in its turn transform the 
content of the mind. 


No one will think of changing his views until he has discovered 
that there is something unsatisfactory about them. He cannot ex- 
change them for something better until something sweeps into his 
mental horizon with which he can compare them. It is for this rea- 
son that so many remain quite satisfied with their errors and never 
experience any mental uneasiness. The impulse to subject one’s ideas 


’Dr. H. L. Hollingworth describes the manner in which critical reflection 
arises: “The first step in such an act of reasoning as that just described is 
shown to be a feeling of discrepancy or difficulty. In cases of striking novelty 
or unusual perplexity, the difficulty is likely to present itself at first as shock, as 
emotional disturbance, as a more or less vague feeling of the unexpected, of 
something queer, strange, funny, or disconcerting. . . . A problem, puzzle, or 
perplexity arises, taking the form of a question (“Psychology,” New York City). 
This question may become very obstinate and not give the mind peace until it 
has been fairly and squarely answered. 
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to a critical review does not originate in a mind whose placid calm 
has not been disturbed. The satisfied continue in their habitual paths 
and pursue the even tenor of their ways. Before they start on an 
inquiry, a shock must upset their mental tranquillity. Prima cogita- 
tio non est in potestate hominis. The first thought is not invited into 
the mind, but it intrudes itself. It comes as the result of an associa- 
tion of ideas, of an internal disharmony, or of an external experi- 
ence. Not only is this first suspicion of the possible falseness of 
one’s convictions not invited; it is not even kindly received and hos- 
pitably welcomed when it does present itself and knocks at the door 
of the mind. This is quite natural, since it is felt to be a disturber. 
Usually it is admitted only after urgent and repeated knocking. The 
first impulse is to dismiss it as irrelevant. All acquired mental habits 
resist its entrance. With all means the mind endeavors to defend it- 
self against this nascent suspicion that it may be wrong. To give 
admission to this disturbing factor and to examine it thoroughly 
bespeaks intellectual honesty and sincerity. The will in this matter 
exerts a considerable influence. In a minor way we all undergo this 
experience quite frequently in our life. The first suspicion of dis- 
loyalty on the part of a dearly beloved friend is simply thrust aside 
by an effort of the will. We thank nobody for having put the ugly 
suspicion into our minds. With reluctance we bring ourselves finally 
to give it consideration. We feel the same way about a line of con- 
duct that we have been pursuing in our relations with our fellow- 
men. The suggestion that the course of action which we have 
adopted is wrong, does not create any enthusiasm. We do not like 
to face it. That is precisely the way the non-Catholic feels when it 
is brought home to him that there may be a flaw in his religious con- 
victions which makes a reéxamination of the grounds of his beliefs 
imperative. That he views this state of affairs with alarm, is well 
founded in human nature. We cannot but regard with sympathy a 
man who is confronted by the startling realization that the ground 
on which he has been standing, and which he looked upon as firm, 
is only shifting sand. An experience of this kind is unquestionably 
tragic in its consequences for the individual who is concerned, and 
who feels the edifice of his religious convictions come down with a 
crash about his ears. It is apparent that at this critical stage, when 
a rather discouraging perspective of protracted mental and social 
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conflicts opens up before his eyes and fills his soul with sad fore- 
bodings, the convert requires much good will, and consequently 
stands greatly in need of the grace of God. It takes no small amount 
of moral courage to face the prospect of a crumbling world, in 
which one so far has found a peaceful and comfortable home, and 
yet this is the stark possibility that looms up before the vision of 
the convert. As yet he sees only ruins. The attractive picture of 
the new home and haven of rest which he shall eventually find in 
the Catholic Church, is only faintly, if at all, descried in the far- 
away distance. The immediate outlook is a gloomy one. The first 
temptation, then, that will assail him with great might is to ignore 
the disturbing doubt, to put it aside, and to leave things as they are. 
If he conquers this temptation and in spite of misgivings and heart- 
aches sets his foot resolutely on the road of inquiry, the first battle 
has been won. There will be other battles; but this first one is of a 
decisive character. It constitutes a turning-point of vital impor- 
tance. Also the first victory will bring an access of moral strength 
that will stand the convert in good stead in the other struggles that 
are to follow. This first battle is the acid test of his sincerity. It 
searches his soul to its very depths.* 


It was at this stage that Cardinal Newman wrote his fervent 
prayer which depicts better than a long psychological analysis can 
do the darkness of the night that had descended upon his soul. The 
stars had been blotted out completely. No faint glimmering showed 
ahead. He felt like a lost child, not knowing whither to turn in his 
mental bewilderment. Bravely he groped for the way, and poured 
out his soul in that wonderful poem that voices the pitiful mood of 
a mind that has buried its most cherished beliefs and has seen its 
world fall to pieces. He does not know what the future holds. The 


*The mind now becomes a prey to disquieting questions that press for an 
answer and that cannot be silenced. It is pursued like a quarry finding safety 
and eee nowhere. It is of such stubborn questions that William Wordsworth 
speaks : 


“But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


(Ode on Intimations of Immortality.) 
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past is dead and dark, and the future is shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. That which he thought was firm has given way. He has 
lost his grip on the staff that guided his steps. Now he stretches oyt 
his hands that God may take them into His own and lead him on 
the uncertain path. The state of a soul bewildered, confused, tor- 
tured by internal conflicts, frightened and full of misgivings be- 
comes articulate in the opening verses of the immortal poem: 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 


The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet: I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me.” 


THE DyNAMICS OF CONVERSION 


Psychologically speaking, conversion is a readjustment of the 
mind. It is a rebuilding of convictions after the old ones have 
crumbled. This breaking up of convictions is possible, because there 
exist in the human mind centers of instability that may disorganize 
the unity of consciousness, and thus throw the mind into a chaotic 
condition from which it tries to emerge. The discomfort resulting 
from mental disintegration is the dynamic element that brings about 
the conversion, which, from the point of view of the psychologist, 
is a new integration and a new unity of the mind built up around 
new centers. In the consciousness of the converted, new ideas have 
dislodged old ones and have become central. This shifting of the 
centers, of course, makes a general rearrangement necessary. The 
moment the gravitational center of our consciousness is displaced, 
the whole mind undergoes a corresponding readjustment. Take a 
man who realizes that private judgment to which he had so far 
adhered cannot be the rule of faith, but that there must be an objec- 
tive authority. As a consequence of this new idea, his whole mental 
attitude towards the Church will be completely transformed. 


A pebble may divert the course of a mighty torrent. In like man- 
ner an idea that gets into the mind may affect the center of gravita- 
tion of consciousness and deflect the currents of thought. from their 


original course. The mind seeks unity, and hence it strives towards 


new centers of gravitation when the old ones have been disturbed. 
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It does not rest until a satisfactory regrouping has been achieved. 
That is the way in which we would describe the dynamic process of 
conversion in terms of psychology.’ 


Perversion, that is the loss of faith, can be stated in the same 
terminology. A doubt may break up the unity of consciousness that 
has been built up around the center of faith. The complexity of the 
human mind renders its unity a precarious matter. So many factors 
enter into the structure of our consciousness, and any one of them 
may become a cause of disturbance. On account of this essential 
instability, man may lose his faith as well as find the faith.° 


Though the preceding ideas have been borrowed from non-Catho- 
lic writers, who when they speak of conversion always think of 
moral regeneration, they nevertheless help us to understand conver- 
sion viewed as a transition from error to truth. There is, after all, 
a great similarity between the two processes, and we can use to good 
advantage what the painstaking research of Protestant psychologists 
has brought to light. The observations of William James on the 
divided self before conversion and the unified self after conversion 
can be interpreted in a thoroughly Catholic sense.‘ In his version 


5“Qur field of consciousness has, as we have seen, a certain visual unity. All 
our thoughts, images, volitions, passions, sensations tend to group themselves 
around some one center of interest in each particular state of consciousness that 
we examine. That center of interest forms the focus of our spontaneous atten- 
tion; should it shift, there is a change more or less marked in the whole field. 
... We have seen how potent is the new idea springing into consciousness. . . . 
We have seen how the dynamism of the nascent idea can disturb the centers of 
instability in the normal consciousness; we will find both factors of change 
strengthened in the specifically religious consciousness. . . . Within the specifi- 
cally religious, as distinct from the general field of consciousness, there are many 
possibilities of centers of instability” (Professor John Howley, “Psychology and 
Mystical Experience,” London). In fact, there are just as many potential centers 
of instability as there are possibilities of friction between faith and human tenden- 
cies, and they are almost innumerable. 

6 Psychologically, the fragility of faith can be accounted for very easily. With 
profound psychological insight does Holy Writ say that we carry this treasure 
in a fragile vessel. Faith may be broken by any one of the numerous antagon- 
isms that exist between the exacting demands of the supernatural law and corrupt 
human nature. “Between the latter and the former,” says Professor Howley, 
“there are many sources of friction, conflicts between our passions and our re- 
ligious obligations, between our scientific theories and the articles of the Creed, 
between our vicious propensities and our spiritual aspirations. . . . All through 
our mental make-up there are points of conflict” (op. cit-). 

7™The Protestant psychologist always seeks the source of the disturbance in 
the individual himself, and locates it either in the realm of the emotions or the 
sphere of the unconscious. The Catholic psychologist places less emphasis on the 
emotions and the unconscious and accentuates the intellectual element. Fre- 
quently also he finds that the cause of the disturbance must be sought in some 
external objective fact. The Protestant etiology of the mental transformation 
involved in conversion is very clearly set forth by W. James in the following 
brief but pregnant sentence: “What brings such changes about is the way in 
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of the process of conversion as understood by Catholics, Professor 
Howley draws largely on non-Catholic sources, as is apparent in the 
following description in which he analyzes the gradual type as bet- 
ter suited to the purpose of the psychologist than the sudden and 
miraculous type. “We have,” he writes, “two processes in these 
gradual conversions, the putting off of the old man by the break-up 
of the old convictions, and the putting on of the new by the forma- 
tion of the new psychic sphere of faith. There is a disintegration 
and reintegration of the field of consciousness, but there is a new 
element in the reformed field. The break-up may come from some 
nascent idea, some intellectual difficulty which finds an appropriate 
center of instability. Rette’s agnosticism was first disturbed by his 
being asked by some Socialist comrades: ‘You see, citizen, we know 
there is no God; that is understood. Since the world has not been 
created, we want to know how everything began. Science must 
know all about it, and we want you to tell us clearly what it says 
we are to think about the matter.’ He confesses he had no answer 
ready for the workmen, and was honest enough to own up. His 
inability set him thinking, and started the process of religious con- 
version. The Gorham judgment, the Jerusalem bishopric, Kikuyu, 
have done the same for others. A doubt, when incarnated in some 
concrete practical question, becomes the dynamic nascent idea par 
excellence. A merely speculative question can be logically turned 
and absorbed, but the inquisitive fact, not being a mere mental 
product, must be either met or relegated to the oblivion of deep 
memory. So long as it keeps near the surface of consciousness, it 
is a disintegrant. If it effects a break-up, more or less, of the re- 
ligious or irreligious field, the elements will strive to rearrange 
themselves. . . . This conflict continues with various incidents 
until the faith is fully formed, and put in practice.’’* 

For the psychologist, then, the process of conversion is inaugu- 
rated by the entrance of a new idea into the mind. This new idea 
precipitates a mental conflict, because it cannot be harmonized with 
previous convictions. Gradually it gains greater clearness and 
strength, and succeeds in ousting hostile notions and overcoming 


which emotional excitement alters” (“The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
New York City). 


8 Op. cit. 
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existing prejudices. Finally it becomes central and produces a com- 
plete reorganization of the mind. This process is accompanied by 
much turmoil and mental suffering. When the new idea has eventu- 
ally triumphed and the new reintegration has been effected, peace is 
restored and perfect and a profound tranquillity possesses the soul. 
That in these hours of weary ascent and trial God’s Providence 
never deserts the soul, but assists it in its terrible struggles and 
gropings, need hardly be mentioned, since we are concerned with 
true conversion and God wants every soul to reach the truth. He 
will never allow to sink into utter darkness a soul that honestly 
strives, for He is “the true light, which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world.”’® 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


® John, i, 9. Though in his case the work of reconstruction was an agonizing 
process, and in the course of it he was almost driven to suicide by temptations to 
despair, Adolphe Rette bears witness to the presence of supernatural guidance: 
“We feel in a manner very clear but undefinable, that God watches within us, 
and having begun our transformation He will not abandon us in the heat of 
our conflict with the Prince of Darkness” (“Notes sur la Psychologie de la Con- 
version,” Brussels). 





THE VOICE IN PREACHING 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


In “The Arm Chair at the Inn,” F. Hopkinson Smith pictures a 
brilliant journalist who proved a failure when he turned novelist. 
The reading-editor of one publishing house rejected a manuscript 
because of the dullness of the conversations, the long and inane 
passages which were “essays, really,’ and the interminable descrip- 
tions. But this editor at a later time heard the author read his own 
manuscript, and lo! a vast change was evident: “The long-winded 
descriptions under the magic of his voice seemed too short, while 
every conversation thought dull before appeared to be illumined by 
a hidden meaning tucked away between the lines.” 

The magic of the voice! That is one reason why a printed ad- 
dress or sermon leads us to wonder at times why the orator should 
have delighted his hearers so greatly, for the printed page seems 
dull and insipid enough to the reader. That is also one reason why 


preaching can never be out of date. Perhaps it is also one of the 
reasons why the coming of our Saviour into the world to declare 
for all time the revelation of God to man should have anticipated by 
so many centuries the invention of printing. The fullness of time 
spoken of by the Evangelist evidently took no account of that inven- 
tion, foreknown though, of course, it was. 


The voice is one of the preacher’s grandest assets. It is for the 
priest an instrument of well-nigh incalculable value, in preaching as 
well as for the administration of the Sacraments and the whole 
ceremonial routine of his sacred functions. How does he use that 
instrument? What care does he take to conserve and improve it? 

It can be grossly misused. In “Pity the Poor Blind,” H. H. Bash- 
ford, another novelist, speaks of an Anglican bishop who comment- 
ed on the religious services he attended incognito during a vacation- 
period. The bishop heard “twenty-four lessons read variously from 
the incoherent mutter of low delirium through an ascending series of 
well-bred monotones to a kind of despairing tenor with a break 
at each full stop; and prayers innumerable thrown nonchalantly to 
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the Almighty, to be picked up, apparently, more or less as He chose.” 
And these ministers were, said the bishop, “good fellows, for the 
most part, as far as a chance listener can judge.” Allowing some 
margin for a novelist’s dramatic exaggeration, one wonders if, on 
the whole, the description is overstrained. 

Since it is the business of both novelist and playwright to hold 
the mirror up to nature and to give a transcript of the time, it is 
not unfair to assume that Bashford and Smith have not indulged in 
the merest fancies in the two pictures they have drawn—one picture 
presenting us with the magic of a voice properly used, and the other 
picturing for us the unpleasant effects of voices improperly used. 
The journalist who turned novelist was able to make his voice ap- 
pear like the musical setting of a poem, as it were, and to infuse a 
soul into the dead print, making it vital with emotion and intellect. 
The ordained ministers, on the other hand, were able to smother 
the sonorous beauty of lessons and prayers beneath a fog of mutter- 
ings or in a storm-cloud of crackling electricity. 

The criticisms of the last novelist I have quoted deal with condi- 
tions in England. If we:turn our attention now to France, we find 
even more authentic criticism of misuse of the voice. In “The 
Clergy and the Pulpit,” the Abbé Mullois writes of his own country- 
men: “The preacher speaks as nobody in the world ever spoke; he 
bawls, chants or sings without modulation and without feeling.” 
The thoughtful Abbé forthwith gives us an illustration of the mis- 
use of the voice by priests: ““Hence, a malicious wag on hearing a 
preacher pronounce in a bland tone those terrible words, ‘Depart, ye 
cursed!’ turned to his companion, and said : ‘Come here, my lad, and 
let me embrace you; that is what the preacher has just expressed.’ 
Everywhere else men speak; they speak at the bar and the tribune; 
but they no longer speak in the pulpit, for there we only meet with 
a factitious language and a false tone. . . . This style of 
speaking is only tolerated in the Church because, unfortunately, it 
is so general there; elsewhere it would not be endured.” He also 
gives the anecdote of the waggish guide at the Panthéon who pro- 
voked many a smile by his pompous illustration or mimicking of the 
ordinary preaching tone in France. Father de Ravignan had a 
similar story to tell. “Action,” he warned his pupils whom he ad- 
dressed towards the close of his long and most successful ministry 
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of the Word, “should be natural. This is a point of the greatest 
difficulty and rarity. In the Legislature, at the Bar, all speakers 
are natural; very few are so in the pulpit. There we have declama- 
tion, sing-song. The true way is to converse with our hearers, 
Nature at once puts the preacher in direct intercourse with his 
audience.” 

From a Lenten exhortation made to preachers in Rome by the 
late Pontiff, Benedict XV, we may infer that the fault in Italy is 
not the declamation or the sing-song alluded to by de Ravignan, 
but rather a frenzied style of preaching: “Preachers should guard 
themselves against that excited delivery, those wild looks, that 
frenzied speech, those insane gestures that would be out of place 
even on the stage. It has been a sorrow to us recently to learn that 
such preachers do exist.” 

Do we in America perchance merit similar caustic criticisms? 
Are we wholly exempt from blame in our manner of speaking the 
Divine Message, or of uttering the prayers of the Church in public 
devotions and at the end of the Low Masses? It was a Catholic 
layman who, having found it difficult to understand what the priest 
was Saying in the pulpit and at the foot of the altar after his Low 
Mass, determined to leave his substantial fortune to endow an insti- 
tution which should address its energies especially to training future 
priests in the related arts of speaking and singing in the church. 
Not many priests, it is true, could be thus trained in a single insti- 
tution. But the leaven might gradually cause a desirable ferment in 
the whole lump by proving that the thing could be done, if proper 
attention were paid everywhere to it. 


II 


The thing can be done, if time and proper attention be devoted to 
it. In his volume entitled “Preaching,” Father O’Dowd writes 
appropriately : 


“The sins of schoolmasters are visited upon their pupils, as many 4 
preacher has found by painful experience. Youth is the time when 
foundations of accomplishments and habits are laid, when those ele- 
mentary industries which support the whole fabric of adult knowledge— 
correct taste and right judgment—are learnt or neglected with lifelong 
results. At school a child can be methodically taught to read correctly 
and intelligently and to speak distinctly and unaffectedly; and if his 
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pedagogue, backed by despotic authority and armed with the goads of 
love and fear, will look to this, he will be responsible as no one else can 
be for his pupil’s later achievements in elocution. If he neglects this 
duty, he leaves to his charges a trying task in which success is difficult 
and failures are many. The neglect of schoolmasters in this branch 
of their craft must be my excuse for venturing to write these few 
paragraphs on such an elementary theme as the one to which I now 
apply myself—the right use of the voice in public speaking.” 


Father O’Dowd’s excuse must be that of the present writer—al- 
though he does not feel that all the blame should be placed on school- 
masters. Very much could, I think, be achieved if the lower and the 
higher seminary would give such attention to the related arts of 
speaking and singing as Basselin College, founded by the layman of 
whom I have just spoken, is giving with apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. Deficiencies in the training of youth by the schoolmasters 
could be largely remedied by the seminaries. And, further, deficien- 
cies of both systems of training can be somewhat remedied after that 
double training has been gone through completely ; else it was simply 
wasting time to discuss the subject of the voice at all in a volume 
written—as was that of Father O’Dowd—for priests rather than 
for seminarians. But one is strongly tempted to linger for a time 
on the possibilities opened to ecclesiastical seminaries in this matter. 


These institutions are required, for instance, to give a training of 
the pupils in plainsong. This, of course, includes training of the 
voice and of the ear. The temptation confronting the instructor is, 
however, to pass over as hopeless those pupils who cannot dis- 
tinguish one pitch from another. These sit in the class physically, 


’ 


but their “mind to them an empire is,” and their thoughts are far, 
far away from the subject-matter being treated. They receive no 
training in either voice or ear, for a training of the voice presup- 
poses a musical ear. But the vice of monotonous preaching could be 
avoided by a training of the ear. In listening to the reading in the 
refectory of the seminary, I was able to note that students who 
ended every sentence with a true minor third inflection appeared 
immune to the influence of that musical interval in the class of 
plainsong, where it occurs so frequently. An attentive ear will rec- 
ognize that the range of the speaking voice is really greater than the 
range ordinarily found in popular song. If the voice has not been 
musically trained and the ear is “bad,” we may confidently forecast 
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that the future preacher will be tiresomely monotonous in his 
preaching. 

Again, singing improves both the volume and the quality of a 
voice. But I discovered during my years at the seminary that some 
students—shrewdly, as they mistakenly thought—pretended to have 
neither voice nor ear when being examined as possible material for 
the special choir. They desired to escape the drudgery of choir- 
work and the enforced presence at rehearsals, while their comrades 
could enjoy the leisure of the recreation periods and the fresh and 
delightful air of out-of-doors. And meanwhile the “free-day” an- 
nually granted to members of the choir on the Feast of St. Cecilia 
was a day equally granted to all the seminarians, although intended 
as an appreciative recognition of the special labors undergone by 
the members of the choir. St. Bernard of Clairvaux uttered a mag- 
nificent philippic against those who tried to spare their voice from the 
common labor of praising God in song, taking away, as it were, 
something from the holocaust offered to Him, as did the sons of the 
highpriest in the Old Testament. But pietas ad omnia utilis est— 
and the shrewd evaders of the common duty simply lost opportunities 
of self-development which lay students in high school and college 
eagerly avail themselves of by joining the local glee club. The 
evaders “had the laugh” on the toilers in the choir, but meanwhile 
lost the training in quantity, quality, precision of pitch and modula- 
tion which were the desirable results of choir-practice. 


III 


Singing improves the volume of the voice. This fullness and 
roundness is desirable, of course, in preaching. And from Demos- 
thenes down the ages to Father O’Brien Pardow, public speakers 
have labored to increase the power of a naturally weak voice. In his 
Introduction to Leland’s translation of the Orations of Demosthenes, 


E. Wilson says: 


“Demosthenes, like Cicero, had to contend with serious physical dis- 
abilities in fitting himself for the contests of the bar and the public 
assembly. There are many stories told about the methods he adopted to 
acquire strength of lung and clearness of articulation. He is said... 
to have practised speaking with pebbles in his mouth; and to have 
harangued the roaring waves that he might learn to outclamor the noise 
of the assembly. Like Disraeli in the House of Commons, Demosthenes 
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made a grievous failure in his first public utterances. His style was 
ungraceful, his delivery bad. He was, however, encouraged by his 
friends to persevere, and his weak chest and stammering tongue were 
eventually remedied by his persistent and heroic efforts for self- 
improvement.” 


In our own day, Father Pardow acted with similar zeal to acquire 
volume of voice. It is nevertheless interesting to note that the mere 
practice of preaching will insensibly increase the strength of the 
lungs, and moreover that even a weak voice may reach all the ears 
of the congregation if it be trained in the art of what is called pene- 
tration, or penetrative quality. I recall an enlightening “talk” many 
years ago given by a Bishop of Omaha to the seminarians at Over- 
brook. He was invited to address us. What topic did he select? 
Zeal in the ministry, piety in the individual, the necessity of study, 
or the like? His whole address concerned itself exclusively with the 
matter of penetration or the penetrative art in speaking. He told 
us that, as a seminarian himself, he practised every day in his room 
the art of making the sound of a whisper reach to the extremest 
wall of the room. He fancied himself speaking to a person at the 
diagonally opposite corner of the room. The law of silence in the 
seminary forced him to speak in whispers. He must be both audible 
and intelligible. This meant extreme care in clean-cut enunciation, 
every syllable being uttered with the clear definiteness of a newly 
minted coin. Behind this enunciation was the impulsive power of 
lungs and facial muscles. Doubtless, too, the diaphragm was in 
constant expulsive motion. The bishop had thus acquired, even as a 
seminarian, clean-cut and powerfully propelled enunciation. The 
address he made to us was an illustration of the value of his method. 
He was seated in a chair on the same level as the student-body, spoke 
in an easy conversational style, but managed to make every syllable 
easily heard by all the students. 

While the possession of a strong voice is desirable particularly in 
the open air and in very large churches, the preacher in smaller 
churches must remember to modify that strength in order to avoid 
the fault pointed out by the Abbé Mullois, namely, bawling. Used 
quietly, the full and resonant voice is delightful to hearers. But 


more valuable still, and always necessary, is the habit of distinct 
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utterance. In his “Lectures on Preaching,’ Simpson gives a scarce- 
ly credible instance of the power of distinct enunciation : 


“Distinctness of syllabic utterances imparts the quality termed penetra- 
tion, or of carrying sound to the greatest possible distance without in- 
termingling with other sounds . . . Whitefield’s voice had such penetra- 
tive power that it was said that, standing on the steps of the then State 
House of Philadelphia, some of his words could be distinctly heard 
across the Delaware River in Camden, and yet so soft and musical were 
his tones that they were not offensive to those who stood near him.” 


Meanwhile, the priest who is to preach in a strange church ought 
to make inquiry as to its acoustics. The pastor of one church 
warned me of a peculiarity of his church. About two-thirds of the 
way down from the pulpit, there was a zone or node of silence. 
Those who sat on either side of this zone could hear and understand 
a fairly distinct utterance, but those who sat within it could hear 
nothing at all. Loudness helped no whit in this case—and probably 
distinctness helped not at all. It was well, nevertheless, to have been 
warned ahead, for the preacher seemed to himself to be speaking 
into a barrel, and might easily be discomfited by the tubby sound 
of his own voice. Of no avail in this particular instance would be 
the counsel of Simpson, that in a large church the preacher should 
“aim to speak with sufficient force to be distinctly heard by the audi- 
ence. To do this successfully, if the congregation be large, let him 
select some person in the congregation, about two-thirds of the ex- 
treme distance from the pulpit, and let him speak so as to be by him 
distinctly heard, and probably all the assembly will then hear, though 
those the most remote may need to be very attentive.” 


In this paper I have put down some more or less scattering 
thoughts intended rather as a stimulus to cultivation of the voice 
than as a lesson in methods of cultivation. 





THE FIFTY-FIVE SHEEP 
By J. Extior Ross, C.S.P. 


When Christ said that the Good Shepherd would leave the ninety 
and nine to seek after one sheep that had strayed, I take it that He 
was emphasizing the big-hearted mercy of the Good Shepherd, 
rather than stating accurately the proportion between the good and 
the bad that was to prevail in His sheepfold. And so, when we have 
the proportion of fifty-five straying sheep to forty-five who remain 
put, we have fifty-five times as strong a reason for looking after 
these sheep as best we can. 

That is the situation in regard to Catholics at college in the United 
States. Out of every 100 college students who are Catholics, about 
55 are in non-Catholic institutions. This may be a deplorable situa- 
tion, but it would hardly be like the Good Shepherd to say that it was 
all the students’ own fault, and that, consequently, He was going to 
leave them entirely to their own devices. And, if anything else were 
needed besides the example of the Good Shepherd, the Encyclical 
“Acerbo Nimis” of Pius X (May 6, 1905) seems to be to the point: 
“We do decree and strictly command that in all dioceses through- 
out the world the following regulations be observed and enforced: 
Where there are public academies, colleges and universities, let re- 
ligious doctrine classes (schole religionis) be established for the pur- 
pose of teaching the truths of our Faith and the precepts of Chris- 
tian morality to the youths who attend such public institutions 
wherein no mention whatsoever is made of religion.” 

The fact that in some of these institutions an adverse mention of 
religion is made, does not destroy the force of Pius X’s words. On 
the contrary, it makes all the more necessary such classes as he pre- 
scribed. The question, therefore, is not whether these fifty-five 
Catholic sheep should be ignored, or neglected, or denounced, but 
the best way of going about fostering their Catholic life in their 
present environment. 

In 1924 the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference made a survey of the Catholics at college in 
the United States. It was reported that there were 37,931 Catholics 
in non-Catholic colleges, and 34,700 in Catholic institutions. For 
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the year 1928-9 Father Keogh reports 41,770 Catholics in non- 
Catholic institutions. The proportion between Catholics in Catholic 
and in non-Catholic colleges probably remains about the same as in 
1924. This statement is not inconsistent with the larger figures 
recently given out for attendance at Catholic colleges, because such 
figures include a great many non-Catholic students. The professional 
schools connected with some of our Catholic universities are made 
up almost entirely of non-Catholic students. 

There is an organization of some sort for Catholics in 149 non- 
Catholic colleges. Of these organizations, 101 are members of the 
Federation of College Catholic Clubs, of which Fr. John W. Keogh, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is the chaplain. The first of these 
organizations was formed about 1894 by Dr. James J. Walsh, when 
he was a medical student at the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
called the Newman Club. The first priest to be assigned full time 
to such work was Fr. H. C. Hengell, at the University of Wisconsin, 
in 1906, shortly after Pius X issued his Decree in this regard. Father 
Hengell has been engaged in the work ever since. Other bishops 
from time to time followed the lead of Archbishop Messmer in Wis- 
consin, and there are now separate chapels at 17 different universi- 
ties; 12 club houses, varying considerably in elaborateness and cost; 
3 dormitories for women, and 10 dormitories for men. Credit 
courses are given at 6 colleges; non-credit courses at 18. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois is unique in having two priests—Frs. John A. 
O’Brien and William Bergin—giving their full time to the students, 
although there are several universities where the number of Catholic 
students would warrant two priests. At the institutions having full- 
time priests there are 12,000 Catholics. 

It is almost impossible to generalize in regard to this work for 
Catholics in non-Catholic colleges, because each institution presents 
its own problems. However, I am safe in saying that a great many 
more priests could be used for the work. In many instances the 
bishops have recognized the need, but simply have not the men. The 
harvest, indeed, is ripe, but the laborers are few. And a special kind 
of laborer is needed. A priest detailed for work at a non- 
Catholic university should have sympathy with the undertaking, an 
understanding of the students’ intellectual problems, and a flair for. 
dealing with young people. At times the undergraduate is very try- 
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ing, and one must be patient. Also, the students’ pastor must be 
able to command the respect of the faculty, and to hold his own with 
them. From this standpoint it is advisable—but not essential—that 
he should have a Ph.D. from a good university, recognized in the 
world of secular education. Academically, he should be on a par 
with the full professors. And, finally, he should be able to work har- 
moniously with the university authorities. Principles must not be 
compromised. But, on the other hand, tact, good humor, real Chris- 
tian charity and courtesy will. go a long way. 

Sometimes I have wondered if this work of the students’ pastor 
at secular universities might not come to be recognized as a distinct 
priestly vocation, just as teaching in Catholic colleges. Young men 
who showed a bent in this direction could be given special training 
at some university, and then visit for a few months at institutions 
where the work is well organized. And, just as a number of secular 
priests and some religious are lent from their dioceses or communi- 
ties to teach at the Catholic University or elsewhere, so bishops who 
had no suitable man of their own available for the fifty-five sheep 
might be able to borrow someone. Perhaps the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference could be 
a liaison office between bishops who wanted such priests and priests 
who wanted such work. 

Besides the problem of suitable priests, the question of finances 
has also hindered the seeking of the fifty-five sheep. What the work 
costs will vary from place to place. Each bishop is the judge in his 
own diocese of what is to be done—whether there should be a club 
house, a separate chapel, and so on. But I am afraid that some- 
times the fifty-five sheep are not looked after, merely because there 
is an exaggerated idea of the outlay required. There are visions 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, which are urgently needed in 
other directions. 

Consequently, it may not be out of place to suggest that sometimes 
expenses can be kept down to a surprisingly small minimum. Let 
us suppose that Mass can be said on the campus (as happens in a 


few places) or in some already existing church or hall convenient 
for the students; that the Catholic students’ pastor can confer with 
students and hold discussions in a university building; that social 
affairs, if they are deemed useful, can be held in a students’ union; 
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and that the priest can live at a nearby rectory. In such a case, all 
the money that may be necessary is the salary customary for a curate, 
and a small sum for printing and sending out circulars. 

Naturally, these expenses can be increased almost indefinitely. It 
is a great help for the students’ pastor to have an efficient secretary 
in his office during ordinary business hours at a salary of around 
$2000 a year. If the number of Catholic students is large, circular- 
izing becomes a considerable item and may easily eat up another 
$1,000. $500 a year can profitably be spent on buying books, and 
an appropriation for occasional lectures will be very useful. More- 
over, it would be well to pay the students’ pastor a salary correspond- 
ing to a professor in the particular university to which he is attached. 

My own conviction is that this money, whatever the amount, 
should come from Catholics who have been to secular universities, 
or who have sent their children to them. And I am also sure that 
in many instances this group can be made to feel its responsibilities. 
One prominent Catholic of this sort, approached by the bishop of the 
diocese, will often be willing to raise the necessary sum. If he has 
frequently been asked himself by others to contribute to their pet 
schemes, all that he has to do is to return the compliment. 


II 


It may have been noticed that I have been calling the priest detailed 
for work with the fifty-five sheep the “students’ pastor.” And I 
have two reasons for using this term. One reason is, that it 
will often be best for him to have all the faculties of a pastor in 
relation to the students, in so far as this is consistent with Canon 
Law. Technically, he may not be a pastor in the canonical sense. 
But I suppose it will be possible for the bishop, or for the pastors 
concerned, to delegate him for a universality of cases. This saves 
trouble when there are sick calls, converts to be received, and in a 
number of other situations. 

My second reason for using the term “students’ pastor” is to in- 
dicate the relationship that ought to exist between him and the stu- 
dents. He is not a secretary to be busied principally about muscular 
Christianity, or a chaplain to be a silent listener at meetings of an 
autonomous club. He is the spiritual father of these young people, 
and his work is mainly religious. Of course, there may be a club, 
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just as there may be a club for one purpose or another in a parish. 
But the club as such—and particularly as a social club—is subordi- 
nate to his work as pastor. All the students are his parishioners, 
whether they belong to the club or not; they are parishioners whether 
or not they belong to the Holy Name Society, or the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality, or the St. Christopher Card Club. 

It may happen, indeed, that the work for students will be done 
very effectively in some places without the organization of a club. 
And we must face the fact that a club has certain disadvantages or 
dangers attached to it. For one thing, the club often involves 
campus politics. Sometimes there is the frat-barb war. It is like a 
parish in a town divided between Democrats and Republicans, in 
which each political group would attempt to get control of the 
parochial machinery—supposing parishes were organized on the 
elective basis of a club. The brothers and sisters of the fraternities 
and the sororities either hold aloof in their superiority, or they try 
to run the whole show. Sometimes entirely unworthy men, who 
have no real interest in fostering Catholic life, get themselves elected 
by their own like-minded cliques simply in order that they may put 
another office after their names in the Year Book. 

Moreover, the club organization sometimes tends to over-empha- 
size the non-religious side of the work. I have sat through meetings 
in which the whole time was taken up discussing where a dance 
should be held, or whether there would be whole or split pearls on 
a pin. In groups I know, all the energy of the organization is de- 
voted to the social side, and a situation develops which was 
graphically described by one priest when he said: “What those stu- 
dents want is, not a chaplain, but a dancing master!”’ As the students 
think they know how to dance, perhaps he might better have said 
that they wanted a saxophonist or a jazz band. 

There is often a place for the social side. But, when a club or- 
ganization of undergraduates determines what this shall be, there 
may be danger of relegating religion to a minor position. Theo- 
retically, the social side—besides what good there is in normal asso- 
ciation under healthy Catholic auspices—can be used to get over 
the religious element to those students who otherwise would not be 
reached. But I am inclined to think that this is largely a theory. 
The socially-minded dominate everything, and those who might 
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really be interested in religion do not affiliate any more than the 
dance-hounds will affiliate with a purely religious organization. 
Where the attempt is made to combine business, dancing, and re- 
ligion in one meeting, the dancers time their arrival to miss the re- 
ligious features. Where the social side is taken care of in special 
affairs, other meetings are cluttered up with a discussion of the busi- 
ness side of the social gatherings—where they will be held, when 
and how much they will cost, and a host of other details. Trying 
to mix religion and the social is like trying to mix oil and water— 
the oil, standing for the social, comes to the top. 

But there is another difficulty in regard to the social side which 
we might as well face squarely. In many institutions our students 
do not wish to have their social contacts made dependent upon their 
religion. As some students put it bluntly to me: “We do not want 
to have to dance with girls simply because they are Catholics. We 
will come to purely religious affairs like study clubs or discussion 
As a conse- 


9? 


groups, but we will not come to social entertainments. 
quence, if the work for Catholic students mixes the social with the 
religious, the whole comes to be dominated by those who have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose socially. Those with social 
background stay away. This may be a snobbish attitude, but it is 
one which we ought to take into account. In spite of its funda- 
mental democracy, the Catholic Church has always recognized the 
existence of different social strata. I see no reason for blinding 
ourselves to their existence among college students. 

In some places, not only the students but also the college authori- 
ties prefer that there should be little social segregation along re- 
ligious lines. And, as long as we seem to have very little to gain re- 
ligiously from emphasizing the social, we might as well fall in with 
this attitude. Acquiescence in regard to the social makes it easier 
for us to get sympathy and codperation from the college for our 
religious work. 


At any rate, the club does not work automatically. There is no 


continuity, in many instances, from year to year. When good off- 


cers are elected, everything goes swimmingly. But, when poor 
officers are elected, there is a decided let-down. The priest detailed 
for the work, if not helpless, is at least considerably handicapped. 
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Generally speaking, there must be a thoroughly interested priest or 
faculty adviser who shoulders the responsibility. 


Il 

As I have said, it is difficult to generalize about the work for the 
fifty-five sheep, because each situation makes its own demands. In 
some places there is a special Mass for the students on Sunday, and 
the time immediately after it is seized for a purely religious discus- 
sion. One arrangement that has been found to hold the attention 
of the students is, on the first Sunday of the month, to call the at- 
tention of the students to topics of interest in the current magazines, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. The second Sunday is given over 
to the Question Box. On the other Sundays there is a discussion of 
subjects selected after consultation with the maturer students, and 
announced on leaflets at the beginning of each term. Then there 
are frequent discussions with special groups of the students, and 
credit courses are given. An agreeable way of combining the social 
and the intellectual may be to have a monthly supper for the grad- 
uate students and faculty members, followed by a talk and discus- 
sion. Some students’ pastors follow the practice of sending at the 
beginning of each year a circular letter to each Catholic student, ex- 
plaining the work, and urging the students to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered to them. 


On the front page of one such circular occurs an especially appro- 
priate quotation from Cardinal Newman: 


“What I desiderate in Catholics is the gift of bringing out what 
their religion is... . I want a laity, not arrogant, not rash in speech, 
not disputatious, but men who know their religion, who enter into it, 
who know just where they stand, who know what they hold and what 
they do not, who know their creed so well that they can give an ac- 
count of it, who know so much of history that they can defend it... . 
You ought to be able to bring out what you feel and what you mean, 
as well as to feel and mean it; to expose to the comprehension of others 
the fictions and fallacies of your opponents; and to explain the charges 
brought against the Church, to the satisfaction, not indeed of bigots, 
but of men of sense, of whatever cast of opinion. And one immediate 
effect of your being able to do all this will be your gaining that proper 
confidence in self which is so necessary for you” (“Present Position 
of Catholics in England,” Lecture 9, Section 4). 


At other times there has been quoted, from Cardinal Newman’s 
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“Christianity and Scientific Investigation” (No. 4), that profession 
of faith which ought to be written on the heart of every Catholic 
student in a secular university : 

“He who believes Revelation with that absolute faith which is the 
prerogative of a Catholic, is not the nervous creature who startles at 
every sudden sound. ... He laughs at the idea that anything can be 
discovered by any other scientific method which can contradict any one 
of the dogmas of his religion... . He is sure... that, if anything seems 
to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, or antiquarian, 
or ethnologist, in contradiction to the dogmas of faith, that point will 
eventually turn out, first, mot to be proved, or, secondly, not contradic- 
tory, or, thirdly, not contradictory to anything really revealed, but to 
something which has been confused with revelation.” 


IV 


Within the past ten years or so, there has been a marked develop- 
ment of interest in religion on the part of the executive officers of 
many secular universities, both state and private. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia, has said: “The religious element of 
human culture is essential. By some effective agency, whether the 
family, the Church, or the school, it must be presented to every 


human being whose education aims at completeness or proportion.” 
And there seems to be a growing tendency to have secular universi- 
ties cooperate with the Churches in presenting religion to their 
students. 

This tendency has led several universities to grant credit in one 
way or another for courses in religion given by the representatives 


of the various Churches. In some instances, as at Texas and Illi- 
nois, the courses are given off the campus, and are subject to certain 
university regulations. At Columbia, such courses are given in the 
Department of Religious Education of Teachers’ College, and the 
person giving the course is carried, without salary, as a non-resident 
lecturer. He has no vote in faculty meetings, and does not attend 
them. 

The most elaborate experiment in this direction is at the State 
University of Iowa. There a school of religion has been established, 
with a separate board of trustees on which the three great religious 
groups—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—are equally represented. 
But, while the school is a separate corporation financed by private 
funds instead of by state appropriations, the teaching is done in the 
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university buildings, and the school of religion is really a part of 
the college of arts. Each teacher in this school—a Catholic priest, 
a Jew and a Protestant—has an office in one of the university build- 
ings, and holds the rank of a full professor. Moreover, he may vote 
in the faculty meetings, not only on matters connected with the 
school of religion, but on all matters coming before the faculty. 

As a gesture by the various universities, these credit courses are 
all to the good. They show a recognition by the university of the 
value of religion as a factor in life and as an academic subject, and 
this has a profound psychological effect upon the students generally. 
In the aggregate, quite a number of students are enrolled. But, as 
a solution of the problem of fostering the religious life of our 
Catholic students, they will probably remain inadequate, because they 
reach only a small percentage of our young people in the secular 
universities. Specific regulations (as, for instance, sophomore 
standing), conflicts with required courses, and the indifference of 
many students will keep the percentages down. The only way out 
of this, as far as I can see, is for the universities to come to the 
view of making a course in religion obligatory for freshmen. 

At present the major part of the work for Catholic students must 
be done outside of credit courses. Some of it will be in discussion 
groups, forums, general lectures, and all other teaching less formal 
than we have in the classroom. Much of it will be personnel work, 
interviews with individual students who need help of one sort or 
another, or who have got into difficulties. In some institutions 
the Catholic students’ pastor becomes a sort of assistant to the dean. 
He is glad to call in the priest to help him with Catholic students. 
A first-rate dean knows pretty well what is going on among the un- 
dergraduates, and he realizes the profound influence that a priest can 
have. 


And so in some secular colleges there have been appointed quasi- 
official religious advisers representing the different religious bodies, 
and their contact with the students of their own group has been 
facilitated by having offices on the campus. This is the case at 
Columbia. It is not an attempt to reduce religion to a least common 
denominator, or to emasculate it in such a way that it becomes mere- 


ly an academic subject on a par with chemistry or biology. On the 
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contrary, it is a recognition of differing viewpoints among the 
Churches, and an effort to enable each group to reach its own. 

Wherever these facilities and privileges have been secured, it has 
been by a common approach of Catholics, Jews and Protestants to 
the university authorities. This is not a union of churches, nor a 
compromise of principle. It is merely a common-sense recognition 
of the fact that, no matter how favorably disposed, the authorities 
of a secular university cannot afford to seem to be dominated by 
any one Church. Suggestions from one Church might be resented 
by others. And hence the Churches have to agree first of all upon 
what they want to request. 


Vv 


How successful have the shepherds been in looking after the fifty- 
five sheep? It is often a difficult question to answer. Much of the 
work is of such a nature that it does not lend itself to statistical 
summary. In regard to the students at a big university in a big city, 
such as Columbia, it is impossible to give any very detailed account. 
Only about one-fourth of the students live around the campus. The 


others are scattered all over Manhattan, the Bronx, Westchester, 
Long Island, and the nearer Jersey towns. A great many Catholics 
are merely extension students, teaching in the public schools; and 
most of these already have parochial connections and do not stand 
in any acute need of a special students’ pastor. 

But where the university is in a small town, and where the stu- 
dents live around the campus and the university takes a religious 
census, it is easy for the shepherd to know his own, and for his own 
to know him. I have been told by several priests so situated and 
in charge of separate student chapels that ninety-five per cent of the 
students go to Sunday Mass, practically all make their Easter duty, 
half of them are monthly communicants, one-fourth receive weekly, 
and one-tenth of them daily. One old pastor, since gone to his re- 
ward, told me that the students set an example to his regular parish- 
ioners. There seems to be pretty general agreement among the men 
actually engaged in the work that defections are few. 

From an a priori standpoint, of course, the situation is far from 
ideal. But the Catholic Faith, by the grace of God, seems able to 
stand up against the adverse conditions. I wish that we had a thor- 
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ough study of the actual results—say, an accurate knowledge of how 
many of the Catholics ten years out of certain secular universities 
had drifted off. Without such a study we have to fall back to a large 
extent on personal impressions. 

But such a study would cost money, and it would be fraught with 
considerable difficulty. In the absence of such objective facts, let us 
consider, for instance, the case of John, who goes to a secular univer- 
sity where he registers as a Catholic. His name is given immediately 
to the students’ pastor. That pastor gets into personal touch with 
him; his attendance or non-attendance at Mass is noted; he hears 
sermons especially suited for his environment; personal conferences 
with a sympathetic, capable priest are easy; many of the student 
leaders are Catholics; and some of the most respected members of 
the faculty worship with him side by side; perhaps, some outstanding 
Catholic is a trustee of the university. If he begins to slip morally 
or doctrinally, the students’ pastor knows it and tries tactfully to 
bring him back. 

Now, with John contrast his friend Edward, who graduated with 
him from the same small-town high school. Edward goes to a big 
city like New York or Chicago to earn his living. The pastor in 
whose parish he lives does not know he has come. He lives in a 
boarding house, and nobody knows or cares if he goes to Mass. 
Blasé companions with whom he works initiate him into the vices 
of a big city—obscene shows, night clubs, perhaps houses of pros- 
titution. Or an older man working beside him takes delight in 
breaking down his faith, proposing subtle difficulties that lead to 
agnosticism. Maybe, he runs up against the assumption that, to get 
on, he must become a Mason. Supported by the strong argument of 
self-interest, it is insinuated that the Church’s ban on Masonry is 
medieval or European. 


Such a contrast is repeated in thousands of cases in this country. 
Not to go to a secular university is no guarantee of avoiding anti- 


Catholic influences. There is no such thing as a completely Catholic 
atmosphere in the United States. The newspapers, magazines, 
spoken and silent drama—nay, even the billboards—are filled 
with influences making against the Church in one way or another. 
Of necessity, the Good Shepherd’s work must be, not so much a 
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segregation in secluded sheepfolds, as a strengthening of stamina to 
resist adverse circumstances. Immunity to evil must be built up. 

This paper began with a quotation from Pius X. Perhaps it can 
best end with a few words from an Instruction of the Holy Office 
to the Bishops of Switzerland in 1886. In that Instruction the Holy 
See declared that “pastors, by virtue of their office, must put forth 
every effort to have such children [those attending the public 
schools] instructed in the truths of faith and the practices of re 
ligion, and that no excuse—neither the lack of success, nor the hope 
of keeping others from non-religious schools by abandoning to eter- 
nal death those children that frequent them, nor the fear that the 
faithful might thence conclude that it was lawful to attend such 
schools—would justify either bishop or pastors in neglecting these 
children” (quoted by Fr. Paul, O.S.B., in The Fortnightly Review, 
February 15, 1929). 





THE METHOD OF ST. SULPICE 
By RupotpH G. Banpas, Pu.D., $.T.D. et M. 


No one has contributed so effectually to the revival and spread 
of catechization in France as M. Olier, the disciple and friend of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The large parish of St. Sulpice in Paris, of 
which he took possession in 1642, was at that time the very sink of 
immorality (l’égout de Paris). It was reputed the most vicious 
parish, not only in the French capital, but in all Christendom. Un- 
godly men, libertines, atheists—everything that was corrupt was to 
be found there. The enormity of the evils seemed to have killed 
all hope of reformation. 

But M. Olier did not despair of the mercy of God. He set out to 
evangelize the parish, first of all, by means of “catechisms,” for the 
depravity of morals was quite equalled by the ignorance of religion. 
His aim was to help especially the young. Several catechism classes 
were established at the Church of St. Sulpice itself, and about twelve 
others in different parts of the parish. Each of these catechism 
classes was in charge of two ecclesiastics from the seminary. The 
bread of truth was thus dispensed to about four thousand children. 
As a result of the priestly zeal of M. Olier and of his successors, the 
faubourg St. Germain gradually assumed a new appearance, and the 
abominable Babylon was converted into a flourishing religious 
center. 

The catechism classes of St. Sulpice are to this day much as they 
were when founded by M. Olier and his venerable co-laborers. The 
same rules and the same customs, consecrated by long experience, are 
still preserved. Their influence for good is not limited to the single 
parish of St. Sulpice, but extends to a great number of parishes in 
different dioceses of France, and even of foreign countries. True, 
catechism classes cannot be organized everywhere in the same man- 
ner; the locality, the efficiency of individual catechists, the aptitude 
of the children, have to be taken into account. Again the Sulpician 
Method was devised without any reference to parochial schools as 
known in the United States. But, if we disregard the accidental 
and accessory features of the method, we shall easily perceive that 
its essential and primary principles can be of perennial value to the 
teacher of religion. 

947 
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The Method of St. Sulpice strives not merely to instruct children, 
but also, and above all, to touch and convert their hearts, to make 
them love God and Jesus Christ, to root vice out of their souls, and 
to inspire them with a horror of evil and love of the good. This 
high ideal cannot be attained by a dry and cold instruction, no mat- 
ter how thorough and solid it may be. The Method of St. Sulpice 
combines and emphasizes a few simple exercises which, as expe- 
rience itself has amply shown, interest and delight the children, and 
attach them strongly to their religion and to the Catechism. The 
principal exercises, the very foundation of the catechism class, are 
the recitation of the letter of the Catechism, the instruction, the read- 
ing of the Gospel, and the homily. Besides these, there are certain 
secondary exercises, though quite as important as the first—namely, 
admonitions, singing of hymns, and prayers. At the same time, 
various rewards and attractions supply the condiment of the cate- 
chism class, and maintain a spirit of emulation among the children.’ 


I. Reciration.—After the children have sung two or three 
stanzas of a hymn, the repetition of the Catechism or the questioning 
begins. The catechist calls the child by his name and surname. The 
child immediately stands up, makes the sign of the cross, saying the 
words aloud, and answers the Catechism question. It is important to 
know the names of the children by heart, and pronounce them cor- 
rectly. If the catechist mispronounces a name, his audience will 
begin to titter, and the child will feel mortified and acquire a dislike 
for the class. If a child has a ridiculous name, it should not 
be called out openly ; better put a question to his neighbor and, when 
he has answered, then simply say: “The next.” 

The questioning should be quick, lively, and animated. The cate- 
chist, while he is questioning one child, must be prepared with the 
next question as well as with the name of the next child he intends 
to question. A child who has not answered well may be questioned 
a second time to see if he remembers the answer which another has 
given. A child may be asked again if it is a difficult question, such 
as only the most advanced could answer; this privilege granted to 


1 For an exposition of the Method of St. Sulpice, consult the well-known trans- 
lation from the French, “Method of S. Sulpice” (London, 1896) ; Bishop Dupan- 
loup, “The Ministry of Catechizing” (New York City) ; J. Bricout, “L’Enseigne- 
ment du Catéchisme en France” (Paris, 1922); P. Boumard, “Formation de 
l’Enfant par le Catéchisme” (2 vols., Paris, 1927). 
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the most forward may lead the others to be more attentive, so that 
they in turn may deserve to be questioned oftener. If a child is 
conceited and answers well, he should immediately be given a ques- 
tion which he cannot answer, and then be told that there are many 
things which he does not yet know. Shy children should not be dis- 
couraged by being blamed too sharply; it is well sometimes to give 
such a one a very simple question, one to which he has only to answer 
“yes” or “no,” and then immediately give him a word of praise. 

In the catechism classes of St. Sulpice three ways are employed to 
excite the emulation of the child during questioning : 

(1) Praise.—An intelligent catechist can thus set up a sort of 
rivalry or opposition between the attentive and inattentive. 

(2) Good Marks.—The catechist announces the mark which each 
child has gained by his recitation, and immediately writes it oppo- 
site his name on the list. Good marks are also given for good 
behavior. 

(3) Game of Good Points (Jeu de bons points).—This exercise, 
appointed by St. Francis de Sales, consists in proposing to one of 
the children, who has won nine or ten points, a series of short, clear, 
and definite questions upon a mystery, or a proof, or some funda- 
mental truth of religion which the catechist wishes to engrave on the 
minds and hearts of the children. The questions are put one after 
another to the child, according to his capacity, and in a lively, ani- 
mated way, as if a kind of challenge. There results from this a sort 
of combat, in which sometimes a clever child is pressed almost fur- 
ther than he can go. When the catechist knows how to keep up in- 
terest, all the audience may be seen taking part, their attention re- 
doubled, holding their breath in the uncertainty of the victory. Ifa 
child succeeds, he receives the bon point—a holy card. Sometimes, 
for the sake of variety, the catechist can set up a sort of battle be- 
tween several champions. For the success of the game de bon point 
it is important to prepare beforehand and to write down the ques- 
tions which are to be put to the children, even the commonest ones. 
The catechist must at all times be master of himself, and know how 
to vary the manner of proposing questions in order to avoid monot- 
ony. Above all, he must refrain from all idle and subtle questions, 
questions which might awaken in the child’s mind a dangerous cur- 
iosity and doubts concerning his faith. 
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II. Instruction.—In this exercise the catechist must fix the 
attention of the children, most of whom are very giddy, on the most 
serious subjects of both dogma and morals. He must bring the 
most abstract truths and highest mysteries within reach of these 
young and volatile minds, and impress them indelibly in their mem- 
ory. Finally, he must make these truths dear to the children’s 
heart, and induce the children to take these great truths as the rule 
of their conduct. The catechist who would really instruct his 
audience must observe the following points: 

(1) Brevity—Lengthiness, vagueness, and superfluous details 
generally come from a lack of preparation. ‘When the vine makes 
much wood,” writes St. Francis de Sales, “then it bears less fruit.” 
The mind of the children, says Fénelon, is like a vessel with a very 
narrow opening, which can only be filled drop by drop. “Believe 
me,” says St. Francis de Sales to the Bishop of Belley, “TI tell you 
this from experience, from long experience: the more you say, the 
less they will retain; the less you say, the more they will profit; by 
dint of burdening your hearers’ memory, you break it down, just as 
lamps are extinguished if we put too much oil in them, or as plants 
are suffocated if we water them too much.” 

(2) Clearness.——To attain this essential quality, the catechist 
needs not only to prepare and grasp thoroughly what he intends to 
say, but he must be able to put himself in the place of his hearers. 
He must avoid figurative or confused expressions, big words, ex- 
aggerations, digressive phrases or parentheses, and all technical ex- 
pressions. He should avoid all terms which convey nothing to the 
hearer, remembering that the children usually do not feel free to 
ask for an explanation. Respect for the word of God, on the other 
hand, forbids the catechist to employ children’s jokes and proverbs, 
or to use expressions grammatically incorrect. 

(3) Method.—After recapitulating clearly and briefly the sub- 
ject and divisions of the last instruction, the catechist should give 
out, with the same clearness and very slowly, the subject and divi- 
sions of the new instruction. The children themselves, moreover, 


must perceive the method, and follow the catechist with the help 
of the division. Otherwise, the catechist will put the young intellects 
to torture; they will try in vain to follow him, and finally, no longer 
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knowing where they are nor understanding what is said to them, lose 
interest altogeher. 

(4) Proofs.—lIt is not well to give a great many proofs, for such 
a procedure would confuse the children’s minds. One or two—three 
at the most—are sufficient. The most indisputable proofs are those 
drawn from Sacred Scripture ; when we use the sacred writings, it is 
God Himself who speaks. Next, the catechist may employ those 
furnished by the words and sayings of the Fathers, but he should 
choose those which are short, definite, and forcible—for example: 
“He who made you without yourself, will not save you without 
yourself” (St. Augustine). Thirdly, a simple and strong proof 
from reason is sometimes effective. 


In adducing arguments, we should make frequent use of compari- 
sons and parables that appeal to the senses; the comparisons, how- 
ever, should be brief, apposite, and clear. Three sources for com- 
parisons may be pointed out: natural and artificial things which affect 
the senses, Holy Scripture, and well-chosen works. However, we 
must not have too many comparisons; they should be so used that 
the listener is not aware of the art employed; finally, they should 
not all take one form. Examples drawn from Sacred Scripture, 
lives of the Saints, and occasionally from profane history, likewise 
leave a profound impression on the child. Dialogues should not be 
introduced between the persons of the story, unless they are in the 
words of Sacred Scripture, or unless they are quite probable.’ 

(5) Application—An important way of gaining the children’s 
attention, though too often forgotten, is to work on their passions, 
set these in motion, and turn them towards virtue and truth as 
strongly as they are of themselves inclined to vice and error. The 
catechist must carefully watch his young audience, study their feel- 
ings, and, if possible, read their very hearts, without the children, 
however, being aware of it. 

The instruction itself may be given in two ways. First, it may be 
given as a continuous discourse. An inexperienced catechist, how- 
ever, ought not to make use of this method, because he will not be 
able to keep up the children’s attention for any length of time; be- 


sides, since the children are not afraid of being questioned, many do 


*Cfr. Bricout, op. cit., pp. 38 sqq. 
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not listen to what he says or make any effort to follow him. Second- 
ly, the instruction may be given by way of frequent questions. The 
subject and the divisions of the instruction are given out and repeated 
by one of the children. Then the catechist gives the first part of 
the instruction with its proofs, and, when he has finished, he calls 
upon a few children to repeat the proofs. Then he passes on to the 
other parts, which also he is careful to have repeated. This plan is 
more successful, because it sustains the children’s attention, and 
makes them hear the instruction twice over without their suspecting 
it. But they must repeat the lesson brightly and in an interesting 
manner, lest the catechism classes suffer through monotony. 


III. THE Gospet.—The followers of the Sulpician Method 
watch for the first glimmer of the children’s dawning reason in order 
to fix their thoughts on the Gospel, and by the study of this Sacred 
Book to sanctify their earliest recollections. These sacred stories 
lay the foundation for a firm and enlightened faith in souls igno- 
rant as yet of the falsehoods of infidelity, and develop sentiments of 
piety in hearts uncorrupted by vice. Accordingly, in all the cate- 
chism classes of St. Sulpice the children are made to learn with care 
and repeat with great reverence the Gospel for the day, which serves 
also as the text and groundwork of the homily. In the older cate- 
chism classes of perseverance, one of the four Evangelists is some- 
times chosen for each year, and learned from the beginning to the 
end. 

The principal object of the homily is to form the children’s con- 
science, and by earnest and vigorous words to excite the fear of God 
in these young souls. The homily turns on a single truth, which 
it brings into full light and sends all burning and glowing, like a 
dart, into the souls of the children. Its subject may be either the 
main point in the mystery which is celebrated on that particular day, 
or the fact narrated in the Gospel. The personal application of the 
mystery must never be omitted, since the object of the homily is, 
above all, the moral conversion and improvement of the children. 
The fundamental truths, the last things, the principal virtues and 
sins—these are the most frequent topics of the homily. The children 
are exhorted to avoid occasions of sin, to subdue their passions, to 
correct even their smallest faults, and to root out their evil habits. 
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Since all impressions, however strong, last but a short time with 
children, it is necessary to present the same truths under different 
forms, and to recall them frequently. 


IV. Hymns (Cantiques).—Though a secondary exercise, the 
singing of hymns usually produces a deep impression upon the child’s 
soul. A hymn well sung often does more for the conversion of 
children than the most fervent exhortation. Besides being a prayer, 
a hymn contains the two great means of religious training, namely, 
instruction and exhortation. All the truths of faith, all the great 
moral precepts, all the most urgent motives for avoiding evil and 
doing good, are to be found on almost every page of a hymnal. At 
the same time the children also elicit different religious acts—acts of 
faith, hope, love, contrition, and good resolve. Sacred singing has 
this additional advantage and value, that in it every one instructs and 
exhorts himself (Col., iii. 16), the words being helped by that power- 
ful influence and charm which music exerts over the senses, imagina- 
tion, feelings, in fact, over the whole being. “It was by the singing 
of hymns,” says Bishop Dupanloup, “that I could do something even 
with the most hopeless child. When we were uneasy about an entire 
Catechism or first Communion, when the great work of converting 
all these young souls was not being accomplished according to our de- 
sires, we redoubled our zeal, not only in instructing and exhorting 
them, but also in making them sing the hymns well.”* The children, 
needless to say, must be made to understand the hymns, see their 
beauty, and feel their force and unction. 


V. Prayer.—One of the greatest spiritual services which a cate- 
chist can render to his children is to teach them prayer properly so- 
called. If the children pray well, they will never forget the holy 
truths of religion or lose the consciousness of God and of divine 
things. If they pray, though it be only imperfectly and without 
much fervor, they will always draw down upon themselves some 
grace and favor from God. They may even grow careless and fall, 
but sooner or later they will return to the Lord’s house and be saved. 
To attain these desirable results, the meaning of the ordinary as well 
as of the liturgical prayers must be explained to them, and they 
themselves must be asked to explain the meaning of every word. 


5 Op. cit., p. 183. 
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Only in this way will the children instruct themselves and respond 
to the devout feelings expressed in the prayers; their heart will fol- 
low their ears and tongue; they will enter into the spirit of prayer, 
and prayer itself will take possession of them. 


VI. Apmonitions (Les Avis).—The few words spoken by 
the head catechist before or after prayer, at the beginning of the 
catechism, after the instruction, or at the end of the catechism, are 
known as the admonitions. These admonitions often turn on the 
catechism itself then going on—on the faults, vices, and virtues of 
children, on the most essential practices of the Christian life, on the 
duties of children to parents. It is in these admonitions that children 
are congratulated on their progress and industry, or reproved for 
their giddiness, idleness, their absences, etc. This is also the time 
for proposing to them little cases of conscience, suggested by what 
one has heard about the children during the week. These admoni- 
tions must be well prepared, and to a certain extent arranged accord- 
ing to a plan drawn up beforehand so that nothing essential will be 
omitted. In an admonition, as in every other discourse, there is 
one chief and essential point on which depends the desired result. 
Frequent and almost always unexpected, coming each time at the 
opportune moment, carried straight to those whom they concern, the 
admonitions have an unusual power for direction and correction. 
They are extremely difficult to give well and demand a rare tact, 
for there is question of striking a sure blow, of conquering such 
and such a difficulty, of making an attack on the innermost soul. 
It is like a hand-to-hand fight or duel with evil, so necessary is it to 
strike home, sometimes even to pierce deeply. 


VII. “ConpIMENT” OF THE CATECHISM.—That the purpose of 
the catechism may be fully attained, there is need of something 
which will give to the lessons and exercises of the catechism class a 
sort of taste or aroma, something that will penetrate and animate 
them, and make them loved and enjoyed by the pupils. Children 


are very susceptible of pleasant impressions, of everything that is 


lovable and charming. Thanks to their bright and overflowing na- 
ture, it is easy to touch their heart and imagination. If their first 
impression of the catechism class is one of weariness and dislike, they 
may acquire a secret and even insurmountable aversion to religion. 
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It would, consequently, be a mistake and want of skill to present 
Christian doctrine to them in a dry, cold, and austere manner. The 
means employed by the Method of St. Sulpice to make catechization 
attractive are the following: 


(1) Rewards.—Rewards serve to win the hearts of the children 
and excite them to do well. Only offer them prizes (devotional pic- 
tures, books, medals, etc.), and the task is changed into a pleasant 
and agreeable occupation. The answers by which the children have 
gained rewards remain deeply engraved in their memory. St. Francis 
de Sales considered rewards so important for the success of the 
catechism that he was accustomed to carry little gifts in his pockets. 
The BI. Cardinal Bellarmine used also to encourage the children by 
the attraction of rewards. 

(2) Fétes—The feasts celebrated in a special manner by the 
catechism classes are those of the Holy Childhood, Holy Family, 
All Saints’, Immaculate Conception, and the children’s Saints. These 
festivals break the monotonous uniformity of the classes, and by 
their novelty excite the longing and curiosity of the children. When 


the day arrives, the church and altar are decorated in such a way as 
to charm the child and produce pleasant impressions upon him. On 


such occasions one of the following exercises takes place: 

(a) Billets are read and explained. These billets, the admirable 
invention of the great catechist, Pére Romillon, are short Christian 
reflections in the form of question and answer, relating to the char- 
acter, history, and object of the festival. They are recited by chil- 
dren distinguished for their industry and good behavior (sometimes 
dressed as angels bearing a message from heaven), afterwards 
briefly explained by one of the priests, and moral conclusions and 
practical resolutions drawn from them. The billets are brief and 
precise, compiled and rehearsed with great care, and not more than 
six are recited on the same day.‘ 

(b) Dialogues ——This exercise, which particularly interests the 


* The catechist puts the questions to the children; they answer by reading the 
billet. Bishop Dupanloup (op. cit., p. 82) gives us the titles of the billets read on 
the feast of the Holy Childhood: (1) What festival are you celebrating with so 
much solemnity? (2) Why is the Holy Childhood chosen for the first festival 
of the catechism? (3) What virtues of the Holy Childhood do you mean to imi- 
tate? (4) How does the example of the Child Jesus show you today the value 
of obedience? (5) Does not the hidden life of Jesus at Nazareth inspire you with 
Ange of — and of labor? (6) What thoughts ought we carry away from 
this festiva 
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children, turns on a subject of devotion, dogma, or morals. In it 
the children themselves express what they think concerning certain 
subjects, or explain what they admire most about the character or 
virtues of a Saint. . 

(c) Conferences.—This exercise consists in treating a religious 
subject in the form of objections and answers between two cate- 
chists. To remove all danger of confusing the audience, nothing is 
discussed in the controversy which is not agreed upon beforehand. 
So, too, nothing is said that would be inconsistent with the reverence 
due to the Word of God. The questions must not be too subtle, nor 
the objections more easy to remember than the answer. The objec- 
tions bear, not on the truth itself, but on doubtful points which need 
explanation. 


VIII. Emutation.—The young hearts of children are particu- 
larly sensitive to emulation. Love of self is a disposition quite as 
natural to children as to older people; in both cases it is from it that 
jealousy springs. This passion, if skilfully guided, can be changed 
into a remedy against the natural carelessness and indolence of chil- 
dren. St. Jerome, in a letter on the education of a young child, 
recommends that she have companions who will excite her jealousy, 
whose successes will be to her like goads, piercing her to the quick.’ 
But, as Fénelon says, we must animate the children without intoxi- 
cating them, being always careful to sanctify their motives. 


(1) Dignities of the Catechism Class.—In every catechism class 
there are various dignitaries (prefects) chosen from among the older 
children, who are entrusted with special duties, enjoy certain privi- 
leges, and occupy places of honor in the class. This excites the emu- 
lation of the children, and makes them ambitious to attain to the 
same. The parents themselves feel greatly flattered when their chil- 
dren are raised to some office. However, no children are chosen for 
these honors who absent themselves from the class or who come 
late ; nor are those chosen who do not know their catechism lessons or 
who answer imperfectly; nor those who are giddy or rude, who talk 
to those next to them or make them talk; nor, finally, those who give 
any cause for complaint to their parents or teachers, because all such 
children will give bad example to the others instead of edifying 


5“Ad Gaudentium de Pacatule infantule educatione.” 
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them. The dignitaries are not chosen permanently, but are changed 
periodically ; this again is another way of exciting emulation. 

(2) Analyses.—An analysis is the written account of the instruc- 
tion, compiled and prepared by the child from notes taken during the 
instruction. It is also called a diligence, because the labor it entails 
is a most certain test of the diligence of the children and of their 
zeal for the Catechism. Children who are engrossed in taking notes 
are necessarily attentive in class and regular in their attendance. The 
direct and personal codperation of the child in his own religious 
formation is thus also enlisted. A pupil who prepares his analysis 
is deeply impressed by his subject, and, if the analysis is made, for 
instance, concerning the avoidance of some vice, he will be angry 
with an indignation which is truly in his own soul. The analyses are 
always concluded by a resolution and a prayer: a resolution (defec- 
tive though it may be at first) which the child draws out from his 
very self, and a prayer (though for a long time it be only the lisping 
of the soul), which is not only on his lips but comes from his heart. 
In this way the child is initiated into the most serious work of the 
Christian life, and the great secret of the spiritual life is begun to be 
revealed to him. 

Seals of different shapes and colors impressed on the first page of 
these analyses, show the different degrees of merit. The grand seal, 
the seal of honor, is given to the analysis which seems best in every 
way. Care is to be taken lest the children copy from other books, 
or have the parents dictate the diligences to them. The catechist 
should always correct the analyses in order to see if the children have 
not misunderstood him on some point. 

(3) Distribution of Pictures.—About five or six times a year pic- 
tures are distributed to the best-behaved children. Before the dis- 
tribution, the catechist examines the subjects represented in the pic- 
tures so as to be able to explain them to the children and draw moral 
application from them. 

(4) Solemn Distribution of Prizes——This takes place every year 
in all the catechism classes, and is without doubt the best way to 
awaken the zeal of the children and excite their emulation. This dis- 
tribution should be surrounded with a good deal of pomp and cir- 
cumstance. Those who have not won a prize, ought to receive as 
a souvenir some beautiful image with the seal of the class. For 
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all ought to go from such a meeting, happy, contented, and encour- 
aged for the coming year. 

(5) Visits of the Pastor—tThe pastor, if he does not personally 
undertake the charge of the parish catechism classes, should occa- 
sionally hold a visitation of them. The children should realize that 
the pastor will ask questions regarding their behavior and industry, 
and will thus form his opinions of the children with a view to pre- 
paring for them suitable rewards. 

(6) Punishments are used rarely and with discretion. The chil- 
dren should be convinced that we are sorry to punish them, that we 
only do it for their greater good and because we dearly love them. 


IX. Divisions OF THE CATECHISM CLAssES.—The Method of 
St. Sulpice has adopted the following division of the catechism 
classes, based on the difference in age, circumstances ,and needs of 
the children. 

(1) The Little Catechism Class.—The little catechism class is in- 
tended for children from six or seven to ten years of age. Its con- 
tents consist principally of Bible history and the life of our Lord, 
At present, it also includes a preparation for First Private Com- 
munion. 

(2) First (Solemn) Communion Catechism.—Children are not 


admitted to this catechism until they are ten years old. Thereafter 
the children are initiated into the catechism class according to all the 
detailed regulations of the Method of St. Sulpice. 


(3) Weekday Catechism.—A certain time before the period of 
First (Solemn) Communion a list is made out of such children as 
are to be admitted to the Holy Table. This class is held on two days 
of the week for about three months.°® 

(4) Catechism Class of Perseverance-——The purpose of this 
class is to assure the perseverance of children after their First 
Solemn Communion, to give them a more extended knowledge of 
Christian doctrine, and to inspire them with a sincere and lasting 
love of virtue. The more liable they are to lose the grace of God 
in the midst of worldly dissipations and bad examples, the more im- 
portant is it to strengthen them in those good habits in which they 
were trained at a more tender age. Public instructions and exercises 


®Cfr. Boumard, op. cit., pp. 141 sqq.; Bricout, op. cit., pp. 62 sqq- 
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cannot satisfactorily attain this end; being intended for all, they do 
not contain anything which pertains to the vital problems of young 
boys and girls. In the Perseverance Class the course usually extends 
over three years. This time is deemed sufficient, and it is sup- 
posed that there are thirty meetings each year, independently of the 
summer months and of the festivals. The first year is devoted to the 
exposition of dogma, the second to morals, the third to the Sacra- 
ments and to all that concerns public worship. The Perseverance 
Class also fosters monthly Communions and frequent retreats." 


The place of the catechism class, it might be noted in this connec- 
tion, receives special consideration in the method of St. Sulpice. The 
school of Jesus Christ, where the secrets of eternal life are revealed 
to the children, must be fit for its purpose. If, failing a proper place 
in the parish church, the catechism is to be held in a sacristy, or in 
some large room at the presbytery, or at a school, or elsewhere, the 
place must be adapted to the sacredness of the work to be accom- 
plished there. It must be transformed, at least for the time of the 
catechism, into a chapel. The image of our Lord, the crucifix, and 
images of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints must beautify and 
adorn it. As far as possible, there should also be a small, suitably 
prepared altar, a statue, hangings, etc. These objects help to fix the 
child’s attention during prayer and check his restlessness. If, on the 
other hand, the children sit on the same chairs or at the same desks 
where a little while before they went through a lesson which wearied 
or vexed them, or where they received a rebuke, they are apt to be- 
come as antipathetic to religious instructions as to the other classes. 

Finally, the Method of St. Sulpice demands that the catechist, 
who would labor profitably for the sanctification of children, be en- 
dowed with the following virtues: 

(1) Gentleness and Love for the Children.—He must avoid both 
weakness and harshness. It is not by force but by kind suasion and 
fatherly tenderness that he will win the child’s heart and draw him 
to Jesus Christ. 

(2) Zeal for the Salvation of Children.—The catechist must love 
his children with a love that is pure and supernatural, which leads 
him to devote himself to the instruction solely on account of their 


'Cfr. Mgr. Gaume, “Catéchisme de Persévérance” (10th ed., Paris, 1872), 
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salvation. ‘“‘With the weak he becomes weak; he makes himself all 
things to all men, that he may gain all.” It is only by being ani- 
mated with true zeal that he will be able to make a stand against 
all vice, repress all disorder, and enforce the observance of all com- 


mandments. 

(3) Spirit of Piety and Prayer.—The zeal, of which we just 
spoke, can be attained only by fervor, union with God, and entire 
dependence on grace. Nothing but a sound, enlightened, generous, 
and constant piety can touch and convert the children, and supply 
those holy exhortations which are necessary for forming them in 
virtue. Burning words camnot come from a frozen heart. 





WHAT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 
By Paut E. CAMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Junior High School movement is the most significant devel- 
opment of recent years in the field of education. Too often it is 
spoken of as if it were a modern or an American discovery. Pro- 
fessedly, it strives to accomplish what has ever been the goal of pub- 
lic education—to fit the individual for complete living. There can 
be no quarrel with its avowed purposes. But we must not forget 
that a six-year period of secondary education is not a new and ex- 
perimental proposal, nor the peculiar discovery of the public school 
and of American educators. The private secondary schools of the 
United States for the most part demanded secondary work for a 
period of six years. European schools have long been organized on 
the same basis. Precedent in Europe and America has sanctioned 
six years of secondary education. 

As understood today, the Junior High School is “that division of 
the school system which embraces the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades under the administration of a special principal and the super- 
vision of a special teaching force, and provides for departmental 
teaching, partially differentiated curricula, prevocational instruction, 
promotion by subject and, in many instances, supervised study” 
(Hines). It must have a program of studies decidedly greater in 
scope and richer in content than that of the traditional elementary 
school. It must make provision for some pupil choice of studies, 
elected under supervision, and for testing out individual aptitudes in 
academic, prevocational and vocational work. It must give recog- 
nition to the peculiar needs of the retarded pupil of adolescent age, 
as well as special consideration to the super-normal pupil. It is de- 
signed to be a dynamic and pivotal center of reconstruction. There 
is need of reconstruction because the traditional 8-4 system is not 
well-articulated. The unit of transition welding together elementary 
and secondary education is the Junior High School. The study of 
child psychology has brought changes in the education of children. 
The Junior High School movement is the direct result of an in- 
creased study of the psychology of adolescence. It is an attempt to 
suit methods of instruction to the demands of the adolescent mind. 
It is the bridge over which the pupil passes from the irresponsible 
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age of boyhood and girlhood to the increasingly responsible age and 
richer experience of adolescence. 

The Junior High School must be considered as a structure and as 
a function. As a structure, it consists of a properly equipped plant 
with an articulating program of studies, sufficiently diversified so as 
to care for the chief needs of the community, and with a faculty 
trained to present their matter in line with the main objectives of 
secondary education. The seven main objectives of secondary edu- 
cation are: (1) health; (2) command of fundamental processes; 
(3) worthy home membership; (4) vocation; (5) civic education; 
(6) worthy use of leisure; (7) ethical character. 

As a function, the Junior High School would seem to be grounded 
in a new psychology (of education) that regards the individual as 
a changing and dynamic self whose personality requires a changed 
environment from year to year. The Junior High School must aim 
to provide for the interests and the capacities of the individual as 
he progresses. 

The purposes of the Junior High School may be briefly given as 
follows: (1) to continue, in so far as may seem wise and possible, 
and in a gradually decreasing degree, common integrating educa- 
tion; (2) to ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ important 
immediate and assured future needs; (3) to explore by means of 
materials in themselves worthwhile the interests, aptitudes and ca- 
pacities of pupils; (4) to reveal to pupils, by materials otherwise 
justifiable, the possibilities in the major fields of learning; (5) to 
start each pupil on the career which, as a result of the exploratory 
courses he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely 
to be of profit to him and to the State (Briggs). 

The old 8-4 organization was not the result of any well-defined 
philosophy of education, but was rather the outcome of chance, a 
fortuitous combination. It labors under many essential defects. 
There is, first, the gap or break between the elementary and the high 
school, the failure to articulate these two divisions of our school 
system—a defect that is often accentuated by the emphasis placed 
upon elementary school commencements. This abrupt break has re- 
sulted in serious loss of power. The two divisions should be united, 
“by a flexible coupling or universal joint rather than by a rigid 
shaft.” This coupling should be supplied by the Junior High School. 
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It is neither wholly elementary nor wholly secondary at any point, 
but a new composite product, having its own identity, purposes and 
program of studies. Its great mission is to eliminate gaps, to pro- 
vide gradual and progressive transition from elementary to secon- 
dary schools, and to integrate twelve years of education as the heri- 
tage of the youth of the land. 

The defects of the 8-4 organization suggested the Junior High 
School. The increased offerings, the differentiated curricula of the 
modern comprehensive high school, created the Junior High School. 
When the pupil was confronted with the choice of differentiated 
curricula, he felt the need of introductory or exploratory courses 
that would enable him to make provisional choice of a life-work, 
and to select the subjects or subject groups in the senior high school 
that would best prepare him for his chosen vocation. The tradi- 
tional four-year high school was a preparation for college. But 
today the great majority of those entering high school have no col- 
lege objective. The varying objectives of students have brought into 
being the comprehensive high school, offering the academic, techni- 
cal, commercial, practical arts and fine arts curricula. Intelligent 
choice of a life-work seems to demand the exploratory courses that 
are characteristic of the Junior High School—courses that give the 
pupil a knowledge of his own aptitudes, talents and preferences for 
further study. 

The elementary school has not offered the pupil any assistance in 
this choice. It has almost of necessity confined itself to the mastery 
of the tools of learning, ignoring almost entirely their probable use 
after graduation. It has spent eight years in work that should be 
completed in seven or even in six years. Its uniform and prescribed 
curriculum prevents pupils from securing a glimpse of the fields that 
lie ahead and from discovering their peculiar interests and aptitudes. 
The choice of high school courses must be made in blind and hap- 
hazard fashion. Augmenting the difficulty is the difference in treat- 
ment which pupils receive in the elementary and in the high school. 
In the elementary grades the reluctant disciple is pushed and prodded, 
cajoled and threatened into mastering facts. If he fails, the process 
is repeated in the following year. But in the high school he is ex- 
pected to attack new work and master ideas, not facts, on his own 
initiative and impelled by a sense of duty. 
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The Junior High School, according to its advocates, supplies the 
remedy for these evils. It provides a course of study that does not 
fail to give proper attention to the command of fundamental proc- 
esses, and at the same time fits those who follow it to do better the 
work in the school, or out, that lies just ahead. The ideal Junior 
High School is a finding and a sorting school, which leads its pupils 
through actual experience to make a more rational selection of their 
senior high school work or their occupation in the world of industry 
than would otherwise be possible. Through improved methods of 
teaching, it trains pupils to rely upon themselves in acquiring new 
knowledge. While the Junior High School is neither a glorified 
grammar school nor an appendix to the Senior High School, it effects 
a gradual transition from elementary to secondary subject-matter. 
There is no compromise. The Junior High School is not formed 
by adding a ninth year of straight high school work to the old style 
seventh and eighth year (elementary school) work. The last two 
years of the elementary school and the first year of the high school 
in one building under one principalship is not a junior high school. 
Writers on the Junior High School regret that many administrators 
of so-called junior high schools are doing little or nothing in curric- 
ular ways to make this three-year period a transitional unit of the 
school system. While exploratory courses and the guidance program 
may not be inaugurated in the first semester of the seventh year, 
variability should begin early in a junior high school and increase 
from grade to grade. When we come to consider the constants and 
variables in the array of subjects and subject groups, a list of con- 
stants suitable for a three-year program enables us to grasp the 
Junior High School idea. The following is presented from Koos: 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Periods per Week 


English 

Social studies 
Physical education 
Music and art 
Mathematics 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
Periods per Week 


Social studies 
Physical education 
General science 
Mathematics 


Periods per Week 


5 
Social studies 5 
Physical education 3 
Music or art 2 

15 


In the program of which these subjects make up the requirements, 
a school week of at least thirty periods of fifty or sixty minutes each, 
exclusive of assembly, is assumed. This leaves five, ten and fifteen 
periods for variables for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades re- 
spectively (Koos). 

A tabulation, made by Douglass, of required and elective groups 
of subjects reveals that English (reading, grammar, spelling, and 
penmanship) is the only subject group required by all the schools 
studied throughout the six semesters of the Junior High School. 
Mathematics (algebra, arithmetic and general mathematics) and 
Social Sciences (history, civics, geography and combinations of 
these subjects) are either required or elective in every semester. 
Science (general science, agriculture, physiography, and biology) is 
required or elective in 27% of the seventh grades, 44% of the eighth 
grades, and 96% of the ninth grades. Foreign Languages (Latin, 
German, Spanish, French, Swedish and Italian) are required by less 
than 10% in any year, but offered in 40% of the seventh grades, 
60% of the eighth grades and 100% of the ninth grades. Art (fine 
arts, music, drawing and free-hand drawing) and Industrial Arts 
(manual training, industrial arts, survey of vocations, industrial 
science, industrial history, printing, domestic science and art, in- 


terior decoration, dressmaking, design and mechanical drawing) 
are offered by 75% to 85% of all grades studied, but the per- 
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centage of schools requiring them decreases as the classes ad- 
vance. Hygiene (physiology, hygiene, and physical training) is 
required or elective throughout the three years in about 60% 
of these schools. Commerce (typewriting, commercial or industrial 
arithmetic, commercial or industrial geography, shorthand, business 
practice, commercial English, bookkeeping and commercial law) is 
seldom a required subject, but is offered by 18% in the seventh, 34% 
in the eighth and 54% in the ninth grade. The results of the study 
by Douglass (1916) are almost identical with the data of the study 
made by Rodgers in 1921. We may safely assume that the findings 
are still somewhat representative of the situation today. It must be 
remembered that the appearance of a single division of a subject 
group in a school called for counting the school as offering work in 
that direction. 

The practical question confronting Catholic educators today, and 
in particular those in charge of the parish schools, regards the best 
method of cooperation with the ever-growing movement towards the 
Junior High School. The most sanguine exponents of the free 
Catholic school system do not hope to compete with the State in the 
establishment of junior high schools. The cost is enormous. When 
we consider the equipment necessary to afford instruction in even a 
limited number of the prevocational and vocational subjects enumer- 
ated, we are appalled. Where an individual parish or a group of 
parishes can undertake the establishment of a fully equipped junior 
high school, the solution is easy. But in those instances where the 
number of pupils or the scarcity of funds makes such a school an 
impossibility, some effort must be made at articulation of the parish 
elementary school with the public junior high school. In many of 
our large cities it becomes necessary for school boards to make ad- 
justments in the classification of entrants from the eighth grades of 
public elementary schools working on the 8-4 plan. In these cities 
eighth-grade entrants from the parish schools are easily accommo- 
dated. But in some small cities where the entire public school sys- 
tem is working on the 6-3-3 plan the classification of parish school 
entrants is difficult. 

Superintendent Foster, of Danville, New York, overcame this 
difficulty to a large degree by making arrangements with the pastors 
of the two parish schools of that city to have their eighth grade stu- 
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dents sent to the local junior high school for the last three-quarters 
of an hour in the forenoon. During this daily period they received 
the special work of the junior high school. He explained the situa- 
tion also to the teachers of the neighboring rural schools, and urged 
them to send their students to his school for at least the eighth grade 
year. The response to his suggestions was gratifying, and resulted 
in bridging the gap between the parish and rural schools and the 
junior high school. 

We may be conservative enough to groan at the haphazard work 
that is done in many so-called junior high schools. We may long 
for the day when we shall have Catholic high schools in sufficient 
number to give a thoroughly Catholic education to all Catholic chil- 
dren throughout the twelve years of elementary and secondary school 
life. But that day is not yet. In this our day when 61% of cities 
having a population of 30,000 or over are committed to the Junior 
High School, we handicap the child when we refuse to articulate our 
elementary school with the only existing high school. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


IX. The Priest’s Devotion to the Holy Ghost 


I. Tue Tuirp PERSON OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


If it would be an exaggeration to say that the Third Person of 
the Adorable Trinity is for a great many Christians almost like the 
“Unknown God” worshipped by the Athenians of old, it is unhappily 
no overstatement to affirm that He is certainly very much forgotten 
and neglected. True, the Holy Ghost is not perhaps the great Un- 
known, but He is too often the great Forgotten One. 

No doubt, there are reasons which explain, even though they 
cannot excuse, such neglect. There is something exceedingly subtle, 
mysterious, one could almost say secretive, in the mission or work 
of the Holy Ghost, and, since we only know the Divine Persons 
by the works that are attributed to them, there is an inevitable 
mysteriousness and obscurity about the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

We call upon God as our Father a hundred times a day. The 
Father has revealed Himself to men on at least three separate occa- 
sions during the earthly life of His Divine Son: in the hour of 
Christ’s baptism, when above the figure of Jesus dripping with the 
waters of Jordan a mighty voice was heard proclaiming this young 
Man to be the very Son of God; again, on Thabor, the Father 
acknowledges Jesus as His beloved Son and bids all men hear Him; 
lastly, in the midst of the triumph of Palm Sunday, when our Lord 
suddenly exclaimed: “Father, glorify Thy name,” 
from heaven which was the Father’s but was thought by some to 
be that of the thunder or of an Angel (John, xii. 28). As for the 
Second Person of the Trinity, Jesus is to us a dear familiar friend. 
We know Him almost as well as those did who “have heard, have 
seen with their eyes, have looked upon and with their hands have 
handled the word of life.” (I John, i. 1). The Holy Ghost, however, 


a voice came 


is given to us in a secret manner. He comes in the silent hour of 


our Confirmation—not on the wings of the storm as on the first 
Pentecost—but secretly yet just as really. 
The Holy Ghost is the substantial love of the Father and the Son. 
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In Him the Father and the Son delight in each other. He completes 
the divine family circle, and exhausts, so to speak, the fertility of 
the Divine Nature, for in Him the divine processions end. Beyond 
Him the Divine Essence is not communicated by way of identity, 
but solely by way of likeness, for, transcendent as grace is, it is not 
the Divine Nature but a created participation thereof. 

From all eternity the divine life is what one might call a social 
or community life, because the one Divine Nature is possessed by 
three Persons. The Father ever communicates the divine life to the 
Son, and the Father and the Son eternally embrace each other with 
unspeakable love—a love that is the Holy Ghost Himself. 

The Holy Ghost is called by that name, not because He is more 
holy than the two other Persons of the Blessed Trinity, but by 
reason of the peculiar manner in which He proceeds from both. 
The Son is the Word or Image of the Father, the Word by which 
the Father utters, within the inner circle of the Godhead, His con- 
ception of the divine essence; and, since a word is the outward 
expression of an idea, the Son of God is called imago Dei invisibilis 
(Col., i. 15). 

The Father and the Son, being thus in equal possession of the 
divine Good, enjoy it with unspeakable delight. The Father enjoys 
the contemplation of that beloved Son of His, in whom He is well 
pleased (Matt., iii. ul/t.). On His part, the Son delights in the con- 
templation of His Father, whom He alone is able to know and 
understand and reveal to us: “No man hath seen God at any time: 
the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him” (John, i. 18). 

The Holy Spirit is the very joy of the Father and the Son—the 
fragrant breath of the Father and the Son, so that, when He takes 
up His abode within us, He comes charged, so to speak, with the 
aroma of the Godhead, filling the house of our soul with the sweet 
odor that is a remedy against the corruption of sin. 


II. THE MIssIon oF THE HoLty GHost 


The presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul of man is no mere 
spiritual luxury; it is a necessity. He is properly called Donum Dei, 
and is God’s first gift to us—a gift presupposed by everything else 
that we receive from on high. The- Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
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Father and the Son by way of spiration (as they say), or per modum 
dilectionis, and He is Love itself. Now, every gift presupposes 
love on the part of the giver. The gifts that friends exchange are 
but the visible, tangible tokens of their mutual affection, so that 
true friends never weigh the intrinsic worth of any gift: they only 
think of the love which it betokens, seeing that we make presents 
only to those we love. 

Just as God knows and beholds all things in His Son in whom 
and through whom He made them, so does He love them in His 
Holy Spirit. The whole inner life of the Godhead is here—to beget 
the Son, to “breathe” the Holy Spirit. The production of the uni- 
verse is, as it were, a prolongation of the generation of the Son—a 
faint echo of that Word by which is expressed the infinite knowledge 
of the Father—and thus the mutual love of the Father and the Son 
includes even the children of Adam, though in a far different 
manner. 

The Holy Spirit was poured out in fullest measure upon the 
sacred Humanity of our Lord. That blessed Humanity is indeed 
His masterpiece. He fashioned it in the Virgin’s womb, and 
throughout our Lord’s mortal life He prompted, guided and strength- 
ened Him. With what complacency does not our Lord quote and 
apply to Himself the words of the prophet, making them the text 
of His first discourse at the opening of His public life: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore He hath anointed Me...”! 
In like manner, at the beginning of the same chapter, we are told 
“Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost .. . was led by the Spirit into 
the desert”’ (Luke, iv. 18). 

Already in the prophecy of Isaias we meet with a marvelous 
portrait of the human soul of Christ filled to the brim with the 
sevenfold gift of the Author of all holiness. Out of the Saviour’s 
fullness we all have received, for there is a wonderful kind of divine 
solidarity between our Lord and us, because of our organic connection 
with Him who is the Head of a body of which baptism makes us 
members. Now, when our Divine Head is anointed with the 
ineffable unction of the Holy Ghost, there takes place what is so 
graphically depicted in the Psalm, for the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity is the perfume poured out over the head of the 
divine High-Priest of whom Aaron was but a figure. This oil of 
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the priestly unction “ran down to the skirt of his garment,” like 
unto “the dew of Hermon which descendeth upon Mount Sion” (Ps. 
cxxxii). The more intimately linked we become to our Divine 
Head, the more plentifully will this heavenly dew come down upon 
us and refresh us in our journey in terra deserta invia et inaquosa. 

In His last discourses to the Apostles, of which St. John gives 
an all too brief summary, our Lord repeatedly stresses the need we 
have of the Holy Ghost. How eagerly mankind had awaited the 
coming of the Messiah! Yet, when the long-desired Emmanuel 
appears at last, He declares that: “It is expedient to you that I go: 
for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you .. . I have yet 
many things to say to you: but you cannot bear them now. But 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all truth” 
(John, xvi. 7, 13). 

The Holy Ghost does not indeed teach anything new, or something 
that in any way differs from that which we have learned from the 
Son of God: His mission is to put this teaching in bolder relief 
and to throw fresh light upon it—in a word, to give us that grasp 
and sense of perspective in the things of God which is the fruit of 
spiritual ripeness. 


Ill. THe Hoty Guost AND THE PRIEST 


The Holy Spirit loves to take up His abode in the souls of all 
God’s children, but with none has He relations of such intimacy and 
farreaching consequences as with those who share in the divine 
priesthood of our Lord. The reason is to be sought in the priest’s 
close relationship to the mystery of the Incarnation. That mystery 
is preéminently the work of the Holy Ghost. Spiritus Sanctus 
superveniet in te: as a result of the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost, by which He formed the Sacred Humanity of Christ out of 
her vital substance, Mary’s soul received a consecration and an 
influx of grace quite beyond our power of estimation. The Holy 
Spirit took possession of Mary’s soul and hallowed her virginal 
body from the very first moment of her precious existence, because 
through her the Son of God was to enter into the human family, 
from her He received that flesh and blood which makes Him one of 
ourselves, and in such wise that He is necessarily the Head of the 
race. 
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Now, there is a very real parallelism between that which the Holy 
Spirit wrought in the womb of the holiest of mothers in the moment 
when she uttered what might be called the sacramental words by 
which she gave her assent to God’s will, and that which is enacted 
upon a thousand altars, day after day, at the word of the priests 
of the Catholic Church. 

The Eastern portion of the Church attaches enormous importance 
to the epiklesis, for it attributes to the secret operation of the Holy 
Ghost the marvellous change whereby bread and wine became the 
very substance of the Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ. In the Latin 
Mass the epiklesis is less explicit than in the Greek Liturgy—though 
we too invoke the Holy Ghost, for we believe, as much as the Greeks, 
that even as He first fashioned the Sacred Body of the Son of God, 
so does He now cooperate in a most intimate manner in the wonder- 
ful mystery of the trans-substantiation. At our bidding the Holy 
Ghost comes down upon our altar and the gifts we have placed 
upon it: “Veni, sanctificator omnipotens, et benedic hoc sacrificium 


tuo sancto nomini preparatum.” 
Speaking to the Elders of Ephesus, St. Paul warns them to look 


well after that church of which the Holy Ghost has made them 
shepherds: “Take heed to yourselves, and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops to rule the church 
of God which He hath purchased with His own blood” (Acts, 
xx. 28). 

The priestly vocation comes from the Holy Ghost. From all 
eternity He has singled us out for the sublime dignity with which 
we are invested. He first marked us as His own when He branded 
us, so to speak, with an indelible impression in Baptism and Con- 
firmation. But who can tell what was wrought in our souls in that 
glorious hour when, in the days of youthful buoyancy and hopeful- 
ness, we knelt on the steps of the altar before him who is the official 
organ of the Holy Ghost, the authentic transmitter of His gifts— 
the bishop who laid his hand on us and uttered words that must ring 
in our ears all down the years of even the longest life: Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum ad robur et ad resistendum diabolo et tentation- 
tbus ejus. 

Then there came an even more momentous hour in our life. 
Again we were kneeling before the pontiff, and, whilst the sanctuary 
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resounded with the moving words of the Hymn of the Holy Ghost, 
the bishop anointed and consecrated our hands, uttering at the same 
time words of supplication that were more than a mere prayer: 
“Deign, O Lord, to consecrate and sanctify these hands . . . to the 
end that what they shall have blessed, it may be blessed, and what- 
soever they shall have consecrated, it may be consecrated and sancti- 
ere 

Lastly, there was done to us what Jesus did to the Eleven as the 
evening shades of the first Easter-day were falling over Jerusalem. 
We were once more upon our knees before the bishop, when, placing 
both his hands upon our head, he said to us what Christ said to the 
Apostles: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained” (John, xx. 23). 

On the moment when these words are spoken to him, the levite 
becomes an instrument of the Holy Ghost, and is filled with His 
gifts as no one else can be: “Munus Spiritus Sancti est officium 
sacerdotis,” says St. Basil (De Penit., lib. iii). 


From the day of his ordination, the priest becomes a man apart in 
the eyes of God and men, invested as he is with powers that are 
the joy of the faithful people and the object of mysterious awe and 
reverence even on the part of those who cannot understand the 
Catholic priesthood. But if “no man can say ‘the Lord Jesus,’ 
except in the Holy Ghost” (I Cor., xii. 3), how can a priest hope to 
live a holy life and fruitfully to exercise his ministry, if he neglect 
Him who is the ever-flowing source of all that is good? 

It would be an excellent thing to take up from time to time the 
Roman Pontifical, and prayerfully to go over the rites and cere- 
monies of our ordination. Even lukewarm and worldly priests have 
their good moments when they are reminded of their own better 
times, when a reminiscent mood recalls to them the ideals and 
aspirations that stirred their hearts on the morning of their priestly 
ordination. In these rites and prayers there comes to us, as it were, 
the sound of a far-off bell, a fragrance is wafted into our souls as of 
a ripening field which the Lord hath blessed—quasi agri pleni cui 
benedixit Dominus.* 


* The next article of this series will deal with “Jesus Christ, the Model of our 
Apostolic Activity.” 





LAW OF THE CODE 
Temporal Goods of the Church 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


RIGHT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH TO ACQUIRE AND 
Possess TEMPORAL GoopDs 


The Catholic Church and the Apostolic See have an inherent right 
freely and independently of the civil power to acquire, hold and ad- 
minister temporal goods for the prosecution of the purposes proper 
to the Church. Also, the individual churches and other moral per- 
sons which have been created legal personages by the ecclesiastical 
authority, have the right to acquire, hold and administer temporal 
goods, according to the laws of the Sacred Canons (Canon 1495). 

Actually, this right of the Church is not recognized by all Chris- 
tian nations, so that the Church in those countries (also in the United 
States) has no rights over her temporalities, except in so far as the 
individual states or countries are willing to concede them to her. 
That is what all atheists want; the State must control the Church, 
let her live and work as long as the State see fit, and crush her at 
will. Only atheists can think and act that way. Sincere Protestants 
of any of the numerous denominations believe that Christ has given 
His Church the right to live and work for the purpose He has as- 
signed her. If Christ has appointed the Church to do His work for 
the souls of men, He has given it the right to all that is necessary 
to carry out His commission. Christ did not ask either heathen - 
Rome or the Jewish authorities whether He might establish His 
Church. How then could anybody endowed with common sense say 
that Christ made His Church dependent on the civil authorities of 
the countries where the Church might be established? The non- 
Catholic Christian denominations who honestly believe they belong 


to Christ’s Church, evidently should, according to correct logic, think 
the same as Catholics about the Church’s rights—her inherent rights, 
because they were given by Christ with the very foundation of the 
Church. Why then do they differ? In the beginning, the men who 
started the separation did not want to be subject to the authority of 
Pope and bishop, but their independence was short-lived, for they 
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were forced to sell out to the State to make their new form of re- 
ligion go. No wonder, then, that they do not make the same claim 
as the Catholic Church does in the matter of property and in some 
other things. Of course, all the unfriendly element of the country 
blames the Church for being at variance with the State, and some 
seem to be so ignorant of religion that they do not know that Christ 
did have something to say about a Church. Others find it a profit- 
able business to make a profession of being a speaker or lecturer 
against the Catholic Church, and the great and most popular topic is, 
of course, the relation between Church and State. These are at heart 
atheists—call them agnostics, materialists, sovietists, if you will— 
for a truly Christian non-Catholic has to make the same claims as the 
Catholic Church; he may only regret that his forefathers in the faith 
sold out to the State. 

There is no necessary or inevitable conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the Christian State. It is the State that creates the 
conflict by denying the Church the rights that God had given her. 
Who made the State all-powerful? What rights has it? St. Paul 
says that nobody has any power over others unless it is given to him 
by God. What follows? That both the Church and the State exist, 
because God wants them to be, and to be each in the world for its 
own purpose as pointed out by God. Each organization has equal 
rights in its own sphere, because God gave them those rights and 
powers which are necessary to attain the purpose for which God 
called them into being. If God destined them for a definite end, He 
also gave them the means to attain that end. That is why Christ 
demands that we give to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s. 

The ideal condition of affairs—and the one that God certainly 
wants—is that Church and State work in harmony and union for 
the welfare of mankind. It is, therefore, wrong in principle to say 
that one believes in the separation between Church and State, for 
God wants union and harmony between those whom He has ap- 


pointed to govern affairs for the welfare of mankind. In the re- 
cent presidential campaign Catholic political speakers did not always 
speak precisely enough in reference to the relation between Church 
and State. If some of them said that they believed in the separa- 
tion between Church and State, they are in error from the Catholic 
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point of doctrine, unless they modify their statement to the effect 
that under certain conditions and circumstances existing in coun- 
tries like the United States the separation between Church and 
State is the only thing practically possible. What else can one expect 
in overwhelmingly Protestant countries than that the Protestants 
will, as they have from the beginning of their religion, deny that 
the Catholic Church has any right at all to exist? At times the 
Church has had more freedom of action and more protection from 
heathen countries than from those where the vast majority of peo- 
ple belong to various non-Catholic denominations. 

In Canon 1495 the Church says that she has the right to acquire, 
hold and use temporal goods independently of the civil power. Quite 
rightly so, because without these means she cannot fulfill the mission 
given to her by Christ. Most civil powers, however, do not recog- 
nize that right of the Church, and if she wants to acquire, hold and 
use property, she has to accommodate herself to the laws of the 
various countries or states, and get protection for her temporalities 
under the laws authorizing the formation of corporations. The 
Catholic Church in the United States has had its difficulties in the 
matter of her temporal affairs, because the laws in some of the 
States provided a way of holding church property which the Church 





could not accept without sacrifice of her principles in that matter. 
The Church has the right, Canon 1495 further states, to give to 
churches and bodies or communities of the faithful the character 
of a legal person, by which they are by fiction of law entitled to ac- 
quire, Hold and use real and personal property. Those countries 
which do not admit the right of the Church to anything except what 
the State is willing to concede to her, do not, of course, admit that 
the Church has any right to create legal persons. 


RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO DEMAND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 


The Church has the right, independently of the civil power, to 
demand from the faithful whatever is necessary for the conduct 
of divine worship, for the respectable maintenance of the clergy and 
other ministers (employees in church work), and for the other pur- 
poses proper to her (Canon 1496). 

This Canon is the natural sequence of the preceding one. If 
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the Church by the will of God exists to work for the welfare of 
souls, she undoubtedly has a right to the means to carry on the work 
which God committed to her. These means must be supplied by the 
members of the Church, as St. Paul taught in the first days of Chris- 
tianity. The enemies of the Church are very much provoked when 
they read words like those in Canon 1496, that the Church, indepen- 
dently of the civil power, has the right to demand of her members 
the means necessary to carry on the work of religion. For, accord- 
ing to the gospel of the enemies of the Church, the civil power must 
be supreme in everything—in not only its own affairs but in the 
affairs of religion as well. The very term “divine right,” which is 
the same as divine ordinance, sets them frantic. Why? Because 
they do not want God’s will and God’s law to set limits on their 
own independence and omnipotence. They decry “divine right,” 
and arrogate to themselves more rights than the Church or anyone 
else ever claimed to have through God’s ordinance. In their deplor- 
able blindness they fail to see that all progress and success in 
worldly matters, as well as in religious affairs, depends on God, for 
as the Psalmist says: “Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, frustra 
vigilant qui custodiant eam” (Ps. cxxvi. 1). 

The Catholic people in the United States have always been 
taught that it is one of the precepts of the Church to support the 
work of the Church according to one’s means. The Church could 
demand that support by an assessment or tax in proportion to each 
one’s means, and thus distribute the burden of maintaining the paro- 
chial and diocesan church establishments as equally as possible. But, 
as taxes are odious (especially because of the fact that the people 
are already heavily taxed with federal and state taxes), it is left to 
the good will of the people to answer the appeals for help in church 
work, The results are marvelous, and they provoke the anger of 
those who hate the success of the Catholic Faith. It is impossible 
for the Church to please her antagonists, for, if we had no churches, 
schools, hospitals, childrens’ homes, monasteries and convents but 
just some old barns or dilapidated places of worship, they would 
make fun of the Church; and, if we have respectable-looking places 
of worship and ecclesiastical institutions, they say that the Church 
robs her people to enrich herself. It is true what is written in the 
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Gospel: “If they hated Me, they will hate you; if they persecuted 
Me, they will persecute you.” 


DESCRIPTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS 


By the term ecclesiastical goods are understood all temporal goods, 
corporeal (both movable and immovable) and incorporeal, which 
belong either to the Universal Church or to the Apostolic See, or 
to other individual ecclesiastical, legal persons. By sacred goods are 
meant those which have been dedicated to divine worship by either 
consecration or blessing; by precious goods those which have a no- 
table value for artistic or historical reasons or because of the mate- 
rial (Canon 1497). 

One must distinguish church goods and property from goods be- 
longing to ecclesiastics. The special dignity which temporal goods 
assume by being set apart for the purpose of helping the Church to 
carry on her work for the salvation of souls, attaches to those goods 
only which pass into the ownership of a legal ecclesiastical person, 
for the private goods of churchmen, though they be savings from 
salaries paid out of the church funds, do not differ in their character 
from the goods of any lay person. What has been offered to God’s 
service becomes His property in a special way (for in general all 
things created are God’s), and whatever person holds the title to 
such property should know that his title is a sacred trust, that he 
is a bursar of God’s property, and that the Master will ask an exact 
account of his stewardship. 

Temporal goods are usually classified, as is done in Canon 1497, 
into corporeal and incorporeal; the corporeal are subdivided into 
personal and real property, while the incorporeal embrace many kinds 
of goods or rights (e.g., negotiable papers). 


MEANING OF TERM “CHURCH” IN THE CANONS ON 
CHURCH PROPERTY 


In the subsequent Canons the term Church signifies not only the 
Universal Church or the Apostolic See, but also every legal person 


in the Church, unless the contrary is apparent from the context of 


the law or from the nature of the matter under discussion (Canon 


1498). 
In the Canons on church property the Code employs the term 
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“Church” to denote any of the many legal persons, parishes, insti- 
tutes, societies and organizations, which have by act of the com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority been constituted legal persons in the 
Church. In other Canons of the Code the term “Church” is em- 
ployed to signify the Universal Church or the Apostolic See, of 
which Canon 100 says that they by the ordinance of Christ have the 
nature of a legal entity. 


ACQUISITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL Goops 


The Church can acquire temporal goods by all just means which 
are sanctioned in the case of other persons by the natural or the 
positive law. The ownership of the goods belongs, under the su- 
preme authority of the Apostolic See, to that legal person which 
acquired these same goods legitimately (Canon 1499). 

The Catholic Church claims the right to acquire temporal goods— 
that is to say, personal and real property—by all the various ways 
permitted either by the natural law or by the positive law with the 
same liberty that other persons can acquire property. God has given 
a charter of rights, not only to the secular or civil authorities, but 
also to the authorities of His Church. Both organizations—the 
State and the Church—owe their existence to the will of God; 
each has its distinct rights and duties independently of the other; 
both are necessary for the welfare of mankind. To accomplish 
God’s will completely and perfectly, the two organizations should 
mutually assist each other, and should in a spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness settle difficulties and disputes that may arise between the 
two. Unfortunately, the ideal relation between Church and State 
has in reality never lasted for any great length of time even in those 
centuries when the Catholic religion was the only one in most Euro- 
pean states. 

Canon 1499 says that the Church has the right to acquire prop- 
erty under the natural law as well as under the positive law. It is 
not our purpose to explain in detail to what extent the natural law 
entitles human individuals or human societies like the Church or 
State to acquire temporal goods. Authorities dealing specially with 
natural law must be consulted on that question. In all nations to- 
day the civil law regulates the acquisition and disposition of temporal 
goods. While these laws of the civil power have no right to infringe 
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on the natural law (because that is God’s law), it is necessary for 
the welfare of the members of an organization like a State that the 
various acts in the acquisition, possession, and disposal of temporal 
goods be regulated by law, not taking away but making more effec- 
tive the rights given by the natural law, and supplying a sure rule 
for those transactions for which no well-defined rule can be deduced 
from the natural law. The Church conforms herself to the civil 
law in the various states in reference to temporal goods—e.g., in 
prescription (Canon 1508), contracts (cfr. Canon 1529); but in 
some of the affairs concerning her temporal goods she establishes 
her own rules, which we shall explain in the course of the examina- 
tion of the Canons dealing with ecclesiastical goods. 

Canon 1499 states that the ownership of ecclesiastical goods rests 
with the individual legal person, not with the Church as such. Never- 
theless, the Church is the one that authorizes the individual legal 
person to hold church property, and the Church that creates the 
legal entities (e.g., parishes, religious organizations, etc.) may 
dissolve them. Just as the State demands from its citizens and cor- 
porations a portion of their property to assist the State in its work 
for the welfare of all, so may the Head of the Church demand of the 
legal ecclesiastical persons a portion of their temporal goods for the 
needs of the Church. One thing must, however, be kept in mind, 
namely, that no authority in the Church and no legal ecclesiastical 
person has such absolute ownership that they may use church goods 
indiscriminately for any purpose they please, for there is the obliga- 
tion imposed by God to use them for legitimate church work only. 
That is the sacred trust attached to ecclesiastical goods of which we 
spoke before. 


DIVISION OF TEMPORAL Goops AT DIVISION OF TERRITORY 


When the territory of a legal ecclesiastical person is divided in 
such a manner that either a part of it is united to another legal per- 
son or a new and distinct legal person is created for the separated 
portion of territory, the common goods which were destined for the 
benefit of the entire territory, and also the debts contracted for the 
whole territory, shall be divided in proper proportion and in all fair- 
ness by the competent ecclesiastical authority. However, the will 
and intention of pious founders or benefactors, also legitimately ac- 
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quired rights and the special laws governing a legal person con- 
cerned, must be respected (Canon 1500). 

The legal ecclesiastical persons here concerned are dioceses, 
vicariates and prefectures Apostolic, parishes, and all other legal 
entities in the Church which have a territory attached to them. 
Of most frequent occurrence is the division of parishes, which the 
local Ordinary may perform whenever the welfare of souls demands 
it. In the United States, where the goods and property which a 
parish possesses have been acquired gradually by offerings of the 
people of the parish, the erection of a new parish by separation of 
territory from the original parish is a difficult task, because the peo- 
ple in the separated section have the burden of erecting a new church 
and rectory, and eventually a school and Sisters’ house. If the old 
parish had a surplus fund, it would be just and fair for the bishop 
to demand that part of that fund be assigned to the new parish, be- 
cause the people of the new parish, in the years that they belonged 
to the former parish, helped to create that fund. Often, however, 
the older parish can give little or no help to the new parish, because 
with the withdrawal of a considerable number of parishioners their 


offerings are also withdrawn. In any case, the ecclesiastical author- 
ity that has the right to make the division of territory has also the 
right to decide what shall be done concerning any division of goods 
or debts. 


EXTINCTION OF LEGAL PERSON AND DISPOSAL OF REMAINING 
ECCLESIASTICAL Goops 


If a legal ecclesiastical person ceases to exist, its goods shall be- 
come the property of the immediately superior legal person, saving 
always the will and intention of founders or benefactors, lawfully 
acquired rights, and the special laws which governed the extinct per- 
son (Canon 1501). 

Legal persons are, generally speaking, permanent. The Code dis- 
tinguishes the legal persons into corporate (or collegiate) and non- 
corporate. A corporate or collegiate legal person must at its be- 
ginning consist of at least three individuals; otherwise, the eccle- 
siastical authority cannot give it the character of a legal corporate 
body. Once established, the corporation remains as long as at least 
one member of it remains (cfr. Canons 100 and 102). Non-cor- 
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porate legal persons are created by law or by the act of the competent 
ecclesiastical authority, and they are of their nature permanent— 
€.g., an episcopal see, a parish, a hospital, etc. The competent eccle- 
siastical authorities may, of course, suppress church corporations 
created by them or their predecessors, whenever the best interests of 
the Church make the suppression necessary. If, for instance, so 


many of the Catholic people of a certain town have moved away 


that there are not enough people remaining to support a parish, it 
may be to the best interest of the diocese that the parish be sup- 
pressed. Catholic hospitals and other institutions may become an 
unnecessary and useless burden to the diocese because of changed 
circumstances so that their suppression is desirable. 

When an ecclesiastical institute or organization is suppressed, the 
Code rules that the remaining goods of the suppressed legal person- 
age become the property of the immediate superior legal personage, 
unless other legal ecclesiastical persons have a right to all or part of 
those goods, or the benefactors or founders of some ecclesiastical 
institute (e¢.g., hospital, orphans’ home, etc.) have specified what 
should be done with the endowments they contributed in case of dis- 
solution of the institute. In the case of parishes and diocesan insti- 
tutes, the superior legal person is the diocese to which they belong; 
in the case of houses of religious organizations, the province or other 
division to which the respective house belongs is the superior legal 
person. Where religious organizations have the management of 
diocesan works of religion or charity (e.g., parishes, hospitals, etc.), 
deeds and other proofs of property must be consulted to ascertain 
what goods belong to the religious organization, and what goods 
pertain to the diocese. 





THE BOY AND SUMMERTIME 


By Grorce C. EHARDT 


In these days of systematic efficiency and achievement we find 
social service workers yielding to scientific methods in the care and 
training of children. Too often with a purposeful effort they dis- 
card anything and everything that may smack of the religious. 
Some 1900 years ago, the Greatest Servant of Social Service trod 
this weary world of ours, and, with words of wisdom and sympathy 
and with works that brought immediate and lasting relief, He healed 
the wounds of a suffering humanity and made its burdens light. 
At the end of a very busy day spent in succoring the helpless and 
needy of Perea, it happened that mothers brought their children 
to Him, over the protest of His disciples who realized how tired 
He must be. But, brushing aside their solicitude for Him, Christ 
gathered the young ones about Him, “imposed hands upon them and 
prayed.” And He said: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not, for such is the kingdom of God.” 

In the eyes of God, a child is something great, something im- 
portant, something holy, something that merits every human at- 
tention, care, labor and love. It is so, because a child is helpless and 
weak; because now the world and the hellish forces of the world 
press hard around it, with the intent to corrupt it when young and 
thus ensure the victory in the future. In the child Christ saw the 
secret of heaven and the desire of the Father and the holy Angels. 
He saw, too, the dark plots of hell and of the world against child- 
hood, and perhaps He saw how many of these little ones would be 
lost through the guilty neglect of duty on the part of priest and 
parent, their natural guardians and masters. This vision of what 
would come to pass doubtless prompted Christ to be so kind and 
sympathetic, and in a special way to bless and pray for children. 

On the occasion of the centenary of the canonization of St. Alo- 
ysius Gonzaga, the Patron of Youth, our Holy Father Pius XI in his 
Encyclical wrote: “In the life of the Divine Master, there stands 
out as a characteristic note—a special predilection for youth. As 
He drew to Him and charmed innocent childhood, so with dreadful 
words He condemned with the gravest penalties those who should 
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contaminate the little ones, and to unspotted youth He proposed 
the ideal fulfillment and perfection of sanctity. The Church has 
imbibed the same spirit from her Founder as heritage of His divine 
mission and work, and therefore from the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity she has always shown this same affection and predilection 
for youth. Hence it follows that she has protected their physical and 
moral integrity from infancy; for this reason she has opened schools 
from the elementary to the university, that she may lead her chil- 
dren from their first studies to the highest discipline; for this reason 
Religious Orders and Congregations have not only been approved 
by her, but have been promoted with this intention of providing for 
the right formation of youth through the foundation of universities, 
colleges, public schools and associations. And the Church has vin- 
dicated at all times her proper and inviolable right, making known to 
all human society entrusted to her that she is the sole repository of 
genuine morals, that she alone is the infallible teacher of the most 
difficult art of forming in a Christian manner the true character of 
man.” 

The Church heard the call of Christ, she caught the commission of 
Christ, and at the tremendous cost of labor, suffering and expense 
she has carried out works of charity, erecting and operating in- 
stitutions as times demand so as to train, protect and shield innocent 
youth. Today we face a relatively new agency in the field of social 
activity, an institution that has come to stay—the summer camp. 
Non-Catholic organizations own and operate thousands of these in 
America. In New York State alone about 82,000 children attended 
camps last summer, and hundreds of Catholic boys and girls can be 
counted in that number. As a consequence, the Church must have 
her camps, if she hopes to care for the youth of today during the 
summer time in an environment that is God’s own, and in an atmos- 
phere which can insure the child’s physical, moral, and spiritual 
safety. 

Whenever a new situation arises, the Church is abreast with the 
times, and in the camping movement she has to some extent been 
alert. Today we number several camps under Catholic auspices, 
camps which are well equipped and operated as well as the best, of 
which we are justly proud, and for which we need offer no apology. 
Camps, it is true, mean a worry and a burden to a parish. Still, 
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some in spite of this continue to do their work at a deficit, while 
others have been more prosperous, and are now in a position to ex- 
tend their parochial arms to boys elsewhere. Great strides have been 
made, and today what we need is, not more Catholic camps, but 
more interest in those which have been established. What we need 
is more vigilance on the part of priest and parent to see that the 
Catholic boy’s name is on the roster of a Catholic camp rather than 
on one run by non-sectarian or sectarian organizations. Unfortun- 
ately, we hear it too frequently said camp work is a work of super- 
erogation. It is argued that camps long existed before Catholic 
camps made their appearance, and that these non-sectarian camps did 
their work well, and that the child returned home a strong and 
healthy specimen of boyhood. This might go unquestioned, were it 
true that the physical development of the child is the only considera- 
tion in the care and training of the boy. But we know too well that 
there is the moral and spiritual side of education; we know that the 
heart and the will as well as the intellect must be molded, that princi- 
ples of morality and religion as well as that of patriotism must be in- 
stilled. We build and maintain our schools at tremendous sacrifice 
to attain this end; we insist on attendance in the parish school where 
the child will learn, not only to salute the flag, but revere the Cross— 
where he shall sing not only The Star Spangled Banner but Holy 
God, we praise Thy Name. Because he must live and move in an 
atmosphere like this not only for nine months but for the entire year, 
we have our schools and, when school closes, our camps and recrea- 
tional centers. There can be no vacation time for priests and par- 
ents. They may never relax in the care and training of their chil- 
dren. 

Quite recently a magazine devoted to camp life and camp interests 
presented the problem of religion to camp directors and those in- 
terested in boy-work in summertime. The question was plainly 
asked: “Should religion have a place in the summer camp?’ The 
following issue of the magazine carried many opinions of camp men, 
some amazing in their frank admission that they wanted no part of 
God or the things of God, whilst other more “liberal’’ views ad- 
mitted a few religious thoughts or exercises once a week, but of 
short duration. Because of their interest, it might be well to quote 
a few of these opinions in part: 
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“I believe a religious service of some sort should be held every 
Sunday, and, if a morning assembly is held at all, five minutes of it 
should be religious. Grace should be said before meals. As to the rest, 
if their minds and bodies are treated right, I will take a chance on the 
campers’ souls in my camp” (Mr. Albert Van S. Pulling, Director, Camp 
Mish-i-ke). 


“Man made the church and all the ritual up to and including the bene- 
diction. God made the outdoors. Is the Dominie less religious, if he 
sits on a mossy log instead of the upholstered mahogany? Are words 
from an elevated stand more forceful than from a glacial boulder? Is 
synthetic incense and Arabian myrrh more comprehensible than the 
balsam or wood smoke of Maine? Would you carry a lighted candle 
when the moon is high overhead? Is the change of a caterpillar to a 
butterfly a miracle? Do all miracles have to take place in a foreign 
land under obscure circumstances? Is not everything that you see in 
nature the result of order and law? Why go to camp to study the laws 
of dogmatism, when God’s laws are at hand? How can one sit in the 
smoke of formalism and see the realities of an evolving universe? No, 
sir! The camp that attaches itself to the artificial forms and usages of 
ecclesiasticism is making a mockery of nature’ (Prof. William Gould 
Vinal, Western Reserve University). 


“My religion makes me respect every religion, and to have faith in 
the good of every religion, and to believe that accepting God as a 
Father and humanity as a brotherhood is the whole of religion. Sec- 
tarianism is made up of husks, shells, monuments, vestments, creeds, 
and man-made laws. Countless numbers who glory in the simplicity 
and the brotherly humanity of Jesus, do their broadcasting in vestments 
of silk, velvet, choice linen, and golden sceptres. Emerson said: ‘Once 
there were wooden chalices, and golden priests; now we have golden 
chalices and wooden priests.’ Who wants to see golden chalices out in 
the open, and who is there that wants to see in camp a wooden chaplain? 
Formal religious instruction is the wooden element, with no place in 
the organized private camp where the boy and girl go to be themselves 
and to enjoy the things which appeal to their own nature . . . We pre- 
sent a picture of the chancel of our council ring, a place reserved for 
the more cultural elements of camping. The huge pulpit is made of 
two great rocks as God made them. The base has upon it: ‘In the be- 
ginning—God.’ The rock resting on the boulder has in large letters: 
‘All together.’ Stately pillars more beautiful than those of a cathedral 
surround the natural amphitheatre slope of ground. Here on Sundays 
at 3 o’clock the camp is found. A white flag—not one with the cross 
on it like the Navy, but a big white flag above the Stars and Stripes— 
announces to all it is an unusual day. What do we preach about? We 
talk about life, its wonders and its divinities. Today perhaps a sermon- 
ette on “The Human Side of Trees,’ ‘The True Americanism of a 
Skunk,’ ‘The Kindest of Fellow-Servants, the Snake.’ The flowers, the 
birds, the frogs—there are thousands of themes, all of which deepen and 
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broaden life and create a spiritual atmosphere . . . I can conceive of 
nothing more out of place than a formal religious school in camp” (Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, Director of Camp Wamego). 


These views may suffice for those outside the pale of the Church, 
but a religion of this brand can never be a fair substitute for the 
Catholic boy—not even for a day, much less an entire summer. We 
have the command to keep holy the Sabbath, and that means, not 
from October to June, but throughout the entire year. No boy is 
justified in going to a camp where it is impossible to assist at Mass 
on Sundays. We have our special children’s Mass to train them to 
go week in and week out; and to place a boy in a camp where there 
is no Mass, to place him in an environment which follows the line 
of least resistance, is equivalent to forming the bad habit of missing 
Mass, which, experience teaches, continues after the return home. 
Moreover, children seldom make meditations on the things of na- 
ture; at least they are incapable of “drawing divine inspiraton from 
nature,” as one writer puts it. Communion with nature dwindles 
down to pantheism at best, and this is not the faith of our fathers. 

Strange though it may seem, a camp director—and any member 
of his staff, for that matter—is closer to the heart of the boy than 
any other individual can hope to be. The advice and guidance, the 
reproofs and reprimands of parents fall too frequently on deaf ears 
because they are every-day occurrences. Children have always re- 
garded teachers as traditional enemies, and the best-natured teacher 
can only hope to beat this attitude down and not entirely conquer it. 
The priest may impress the child and inspire it to good, but seldom 
without there being restraint due to filial fear and awe. But the 
boy regards the camp director as his friend. To him he looks for 
good times, from him he will readily draw inspiration, and conscious- 


ly or unconsciously the child will imitate him in conduct, and he will 
cultivate his ideas and his ideals. Between both there is a degree of 
pal-ship, and companionship always tells on character. 


That camp is not the best which shows the greatest profit on the 
balance sheet of the ledger when the season is over; that camp should 
not be considered the model which measures its success by the satis- 
faction of its patrons alone; that camp is the successful camp, even 
though it may operate with a deficit, which merits the proud boast 
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that it has justified the purpose of its existence, sending back home 
its boys sounder in mind, stronger in body, nobler in character and 
spiritual in soul. For the Catholic boy there are many of such 
camps, but legion is the number who never reach them because of 
improper or no direction. “Suffer the children to come unto Me,” 
is the divine admonition. We have heard it; we must heed it if we 
hope to see the Catholic boyhood of today grow into the creditable 
manhood of tomorrow. Our slogan must be: Every Catholic boy in 
a Catholic camp. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


IX. Popularizing the Liturgy 


Who has not at one time or another read glowing descriptions 
of the gorgeous ritual that, in ages gone by and in times that we 
are forever tempted to deem happier than our own, used to mark 
the solemn festivals of the Church in the great monasteries and 
cathedrals of Christian Europe? It is quite possible that writers 
like the author of “Mores Catholici” and others, who paint the Mid- 
die Ages or the centuries of the Constantinian age in the most vivid 
hues, indirectly render a bad service to the cause they would fain 
advance, inasmuch as their descriptions are calculated to discourage 
many a priest, who would be only too glad to have beautiful services 
in his church, but is almost driven to despair when he comes to the 
question of ways and means. The majority of priests live either 
singly, or by twos or threes; their congregations are for the most 
part engaged in hard and prolonged toil; schools and churches 
have to be built; in any case, time is taken up by the manifold ac- 
tivities of the pastoral ministry under modern conditions. What 
chances are there of interesting the faithful in the Liturgy, and how 
is it possible to give to the people more than the bare necessaries for 
which their souls clamor—that is, Mass and the Sacraments? It 
is no use to belittle these very real difficulties, but they need not ap- 
pear to anyone as altogether insurmountable. 

To begin with, an intense supernatural life, based on and fostered 
by the Liturgy, is possible anywhere and everywhere, provided we 
understand aright what the Liturgy is meant to be, and what it can 
be tous. The Liturgy of the Catholic Church began in the Supper 
Room; it took shape during the forty days between Easter and the 
Ascension, and it most certainly played an important part in the life 
of the various churches founded by the Apostles and their immediate 
disciples. Yet, in those far-off days of primitive fervor when the 
glow of the fires of Pentecost still flushed the brow of the Church, 
the externals of worship were of the simplest description. The 
Apostles and their first converts just met, now in one house and now 
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in another, for “the breaking of the bread’’—that is, the Eucharistic 
celebration, the ritual of which was identical, in the main, with 
what the Master had observed before their very eyes on that up- 
forgettable night wherein He was betrayed. 

There were then no edifices exclusively set apart for worship; the 
priest wore no distinctive dress, and the words uttered during the 
accomplishment of the sacred rite were spoken in the speech of every- 
day. Yet, in this ineffable rite, so divinely simple, we have the germ 
of the tremendous ritual developments of subsequent ages. 

Our first aim, therefore, must be not indeed a foolish attempt to 
bring back the identical ritual of the Supper Room or that of the 
Church of the Apostles, but to realize that the Mass is the heart 
of the Liturgy, just as it is the heart of the whole Christian religion, 
As the Catholic Church is not an archeological society, we need not 
attempt to set back the clock, or seek to recapture what is past beyond 
recall. On the contrary, let us take things as we find them, and make 
of them the best use we can. 


I 


In an endeavor to make the faithful value the Mass, the first 
and perhaps the greatest difficulty we have to overcome is that of 
the language. At the time of the Council of Trent representations 
were made to the Fathers that a change for the vernacular would be 
of advantage. The Council did not deny that there was in the rite 
of the Mass much information that would help the faithful; none 
the less, the Fathers decided that it was inexpedient to give up the 
use of the ritual tongue (non tamen expedire visum est Patribus 
ut vulgari passim lingua celebraretur). Hence, the Council ordains 
that priests having the cure of souls should frequently explain some 
section or other of the text of the Mass (frequenter . . . que in 
missa leguntur, aliquid exponant). 

There can be no shadow of doubt that the apparent loss—at any 
rate, the slight loss—we may suffer by the use of a language not 
generally understood by the people, is amply made up by the enor- 
mous advantage of the absolute uniformity and stability of public 
worship which results from the practice. Moreover, the faithful 
love the holy Latin tongue, and would not have the vernacular, which 
is suitable enough for the trivialities or the business of everyday life, 
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put lacks the singular dignity and beauty of form with which the 
Majesty of God should be spoken to. In this respect their feelings 
are surely as strong as those, for instance, of the men of Devon, who 
in 1549 rose up in protest against, on the one hand, the action of 
the gentry who enclosed the common and against the laying aside 
of the old religion. Their complaint really was that the old Liturgy 
had been abolished—namely, the Latin Mass, images of Saints, the 
worship of the Blessed Sacrament suspended over the altar, holy 
water, ashes, palms and so forth. “We will not receive the new 
service,” they said, “because it is but like a Christmas game; but we 
will have our old service of Matins, Mass, evensong and procession, 
in Latin, as it was before” (cfr. Gasquet, “Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries,” IT, p. 492, note). 

The duty remains, however, for the priest to explain the meaning 
of the Latin text in season and out of season, and, though he need 
not make himself an agent for any firm of booksellers, he should 
nevertheless forcibly urge his people to buy and use one of the many 
excellent books which are now on the market, in which can be found 
the complete text of the Mass, both in Latin and English. 

It is a great thing, to be sure, to get the faithful to attend Mass 
regularly, even on week-days; on the other hand we have not 
achieved a very signal success if we merely secure the physical pres- 
ence of the people, even if during the time of Mass they tell their 
beads or read prayers which are only very remotely—or perhaps not 
at all—connected with that which is taking place on the altar. Pius 
X was one day asked whether it was lawful to sing during Mass. 
“People should sing the Mass,” was the reply. In these words the 
holy Pontiff pointed to the ideal, but the ideal cannot be realized at 
all times and in all places; we may have to remain content with less. 
But it is well to bear in mind that the Low Mass is a concession, 
the sung or High Mass always being the true and primitive form of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Hence, the faithful must be encouraged 
and urged to assist at the more solemn Mass on Sundays and festi- 
vals. There are always to be found those who affect to say that 
a Low Mass suits them best—that they get distracted by the sing- 
ing and ceremonial which accompany the parochial Mass. At bot- 
tom, if these people were quite straightforward, they would have to 
own that they belong to the large class of “sermon dodgers,” who 
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fondly imagine that they know all about their religion, and, cop. 
sequently, have nothing to learn from a more or less eloquent 
preacher. Moreover, there is a special virtue in a Solemn Mass, 
precisely because it is solemn. Man is a very complex being, and he 
is bound to worship God with his whole nature, that is, not only 
by purely spiritual or internal acts, but also externally. 

It should be our constant aim to make the faithful take an active 
interest in the Mass and not to be content with the rdle of onlooker. 
If it were at all feasible, or in the measure in which it is possible, 
we should endeavor to make them take an active part in the sacred 
function. In some places, notably in Belgium, a great deal has 
been achieved by means of what is called “la messe dialoguée,” 
Instead of a couple of altar boys making the responses, in the messe 
dialoguée all the assistants make the responses together and even 
recite the Gloria and Credo with the priest, as well as the Agnus Dej 
and the Domine non sum dignus, if there is a Communion of the 
people. So far Rome has not formally encouraged the practice, 
which is after all only a revival of past usage; but then the con- 
servatism of Rome is proverbial. We are not now advocating a 
general adoption of the practice: in this matter we should proceed 
slowly and discreetly and always with the approval of the official 
guardians of the liturgical law of the Church in each country or 
diocese. No one, however, will deny that the idea of a public, 
corporate act of worship—such as the Mass most emphatically is— 
is thus brought home to the faithful with a vividness that is often 
lacking when they merely kneel in their benches and give themselves 
up to the practice of a rather individualistic piety. 

If it is not advisable to introduce such an innovation, let us at 
least see that the faithful follow the Mass with intelligence and at- 
tention. It is the present writer’s privilege to be called upon to give 
many retreats. On innumerable occasions he has been consulted by 
devout men and women as to the best way of assisting at Mass. The 
answer is always the same: “Follow the priest at the altar in all he 
does and says.” It is simply the old adage: Age quod agis. Let us 
do one thing at a time. The Rosary is an excellent devotion, and 
there are many beautiful and helpful prayer-books ; but the precious 
twenty-five minutes of the Low Mass, or the hour taken up by 
Solemn Mass, is not the time for these things—at least, it should 
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not be so generally, for there is always the most absolute freedom to 


do as we like best. 

If we really wish to give to the people a taste for and a knowledge 
of the Liturgy, we must needs begin at the beginning, that is, with 
the Mass. The Mass is essentially a collective or community rite; 
it is in the Mass that the faithful are made to realize that they are 
one body. Their prayer and worship acquires an extraordinary 
force and value now that it is no longer a merely personal effort 
but is swelled by the joint endeavor of many. Assistance at Mass, 
especially at the solemn parochial Mass, is likewise in itself an act 
of faith. By his presence the Christian proclaims his adhesion to 
all that is now being done at the altar, that is, in the mystery of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption of which the Eucharist is the per- 
petual memorial. 

In order to rouse and maintain the interest of the faithful, the 
parish-priest must not be afraid to repeat the same things again and 
again, for a congregation is as forgetful as a crowd of school 
children. The development of the liturgical spirit will be, perforce, 
a very slow and gradual progress; nothing that is at all lasting can 
be done ina hurry. In this respect much has already been achieved, 
especially by the Benedictines of Belgium and Germany. Thus, 
at the Abbey of Maria-Laach, near Coblenz, one may see an evident 
return to antiquity and as close a reproduction of the Liturgy of the 
Mass of the earliest centuries as the present-day discipline of the 
Church permits. At the Mass at which those members of the 
community communicate who are not priests, the celebrant stands at 
an altar consisting of a plain block of stone. He faces the congrega- 
tion, who stand in front of him and all around. All make the re- 
sponses. Before the beginning of the Mass everyone present places 
in the ciborium the particle destined to be offered up and conse- 
crated for him. In this way the old time oblatio is revived, when, 
during the singing of the Offertory Psalm, the whole people walked 
up to the rails which marked off the sanctuary from the nave, and 
there made their offering of bread and wine. Surely, when the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered up and assisted at in this way, it 
must be easy for the soul to rouse itself from torpor to a deeper 
realization of the tremendum sacrificium. We do not for a moment 
suggest that such a practice is possible everywhere; we merely wish 
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to show what is being done under exceptionally favorable circym. 
stances. But the point that every parish-priest might well take to 
heart is that, in order to create a truly liturgical spirit in the faith. 
ful, one must, within the range of what is feasible, give them some. 
thing to do, were it only to follow the text of the Mass in their 
missals. 


Here it may not be amiss to point out one very practical means 
whereby the faithful may take a very intimate part in the Holy 


Sacrifice; we mean, the gift of Mass stipends. The money offering 
which the faithful make to the priest really takes the place of the 
old-time offering of the matter of the sacrifice during the sacred 
rite itself. Of course, the stipend is determined by what is cal- 
culated to be required for the priest’s keep for one day. That is 
one way of looking at it. A much loftier one is to take it as the 
equivalent of the former oblation in kind: if we put it thus to 
the faithful, they will be greatly encouraged to have Masses said, 
for by this means they appropriate to themselves a very definite and 
important share in the fruit of the Sacrifice. In addition to this, 
their devotion to the Mass will be vastly increased. What priest 
does not know from personal experience that, when he is given a 
Mass stipend, almost always the donor wishes to know when and 
where the Mass will be said, so that he or she may be present, were 
it only in spirit and intention? The faithful rightly feel that by their 
offering they somehow appropriate the Mass to themselves; they 
realize that they are doing something, contributing something to 
this highest act of divine worship. 

Given the conditions under which the overwhelming majority of 
our people live and work, there is perhaps no more effective way of 
creating in them a keen sense of the divine reality of the Mass than 
the use by them of the missal, an understanding and attentive fol- 
lowing of the rites and ceremonies, and an occasional offering of a 
Mass stipend. There are priests who are heard to complain of the 
lack of stipends. Maybe, the poverty of the people is in many in- 
stances the true explanation of the deficiency. But do they fre- 
quently preach the Mass? Do they explain its ceremonies? It is 
easy enough to do this, for the number of books on the subject is 
great and it grows daily. Experience shows that those priests get 
most intentions who carry out the injunctions of the Council of 
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Trent, and who never take it for granted that their people “know all 
about it.” 

The Mass stipend, speaking generally, should be given to one’s 
own priest. There is something unnatural in having Masses said 
elsewhere, unless the number of stipends makes a contrary course 
inevitable. But, when a Catholic has a Mass said, the offering 
should normally be presented to his own parish-priest. 

Mass stipends are a legitimate source of income to a priest, and 
one that he is perfectly justified in encouraging. By doing so he 
confers a real benefit upon the faithful, and this on two grounds. 
Firstly, he persuades them to perform an act of charity, to make 
perhaps a real sacrifice, but one which will have its due reward, 
apart even from the share in the fruit of the Sacrifice which they 
thereby secure for themselves. Secondly, as we have pointed out, 
it is a most admirable way of making the faithful take an active, 
personal interest in the Adorable Sacrifice. That this result is in- 
variably achieved, is abundantly proved by their keenness to be 
present at the Masses they have said for their intentions. 

If this assistance at a Mass said for their benefit is still further 
marked by the reception of Holy Communion, we shall have taken 
a great and very definite step forward in the liturgical education of 
the faithful. Other things being equal, it is far better, because 
more in keeping with the whole spirit of the Eucharist, to take their 
share of the sacrifice which is here and now offered before their 
eyes, because, though the Victim and the Sacrifice are essentially 
always the same, yet here there is a distinct, a new oblation of the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world. Hence, it 
is singularly becoming to receive Holy Communion at the Mass at 
which the faithful are present, and which is offered up for them, 
precisely because it is in a very real manner their sacrifice.* 


‘a next drticle of this series will discuss “The Catechetical Value of the 
turgy.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


CERTAIN TESTIMONIALS TO CANDIDATES OF RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES SHOULD BE ATTESTED BY OATH 

Question: Young men enter our novitiate who have been novices or 
students in other religious houses or colleges. I have applied for testimonials 
to the superiors of said institutions, as required by Canon 545. A reply is 
received but often without the mention of an oath. I have no doubt as to 
the veracity of the testimonials, and in many cases I already know the can- 
didates sufficiently. Must I return the testimonials and ask for a sworn 
statement ? RELIGIOsus, 

Answer: The law of Canon 545, § 1, demands that, if the candi- 
date has been in a seminary, college, postulate or novitiate of an- 
other religious organization, the Superior give the testimonials under 
oath. The Religious Superior who requests the testimonials from 
a seminary, college or religious community, justly supposes that the 
men in charge of these institutions know the law in the matter, and 
are willing to comply with its precepts. It is probably a mere over- 
sight that the testimonials were issued without the oath. The prin- 
cipal aim of the law is accomplished, we believe, even if the form 
of the testimonials is deficient, so long as the men issuing them do 
honestly and truthfully state all material facts concerning the life 
and character and ability of the young men. A testimonial may be 
more false and misleading through lack of necessary information 
than by positive misstatement of facts. It would be entirely wrong 
to bear witness to a few good qualities of the young man, and say 
nothing about those characteristics which, if known to the Superior, 
would have moved him not to accept the candidate. The law of the 
Church requires the oath because of the very great importance of 
the statements and the consequences thereof. It must be remem- 


bered that the Church requires of the young man to give positive 
proof of his fitness to enter the priesthood or the religious state. 
Consequently, the testimonials ought to be positive, not merely nega- 
tive, and detailed as required in Canon 545, § 4, not merely vague 
and general statements. 


SEMINARIANS ENTERING RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY AND COMPEN- 
SATION TO DIOCESE FOR EXPENSES INCURRED 


Question: A young man has applied for admission to our Order. He has 
been helped through his college course by his bishop to the extent of hun- 
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dreds of dollars, because the student had declared his intention to enter the 
priesthood in the diocese. Is our community bound to refund the diocese? 


RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: From ancient times the Church has permitted the secular 
clergy to enter religious communities, and she does so at present. 
The only restriction on this liberty is contained in Canon 542, where 
it is stated that clerics who with the authority of the Holy See have 
pronounced the oath to serve their diocese or mission cannot be re- 
ceived into a religious community during the time for which they 
have pledged such service. That oath is authorized by the Holy See 
in certain Pontifical Missionary Colleges or Seminaries. As to clerics 
in major orders, the same Canon prescribes that they may not enter 
a religious community without the knowledge of their bishop or 
against his protest, provided his protest is based on the fact that he 
needs the man and cannot properly take care of the spiritual needs 
of the people without the priest or priests who ask to join a religious 
community. The law does not in the least refer to the expenses 
borne by the diocese in the education of the clerics, but simply de- 
clares that, with the exceptions mentioned, they are free to join a 
religious community. The Church educates the boys and young 
men in the minor and major seminaries at the expense of the diocese 
in the hope that they, having declared their intention to study for 
the priesthood, will persevere and in course of time serve the Church. 
If the young men believe themselves called to religious life and 
want to follow the call, they are not abandoning the service of the 
Church, but rather devote themselves to it in a more perfect way. 
For this reason the Sacred Congregation of the Council (February 
26, 1695) declared that no compensation can be demanded by the 
diocese for expenses incurred, when a student studying at the ex- 
pense of the diocese enters a religious community. The Holy See 
upholds the freedom of the secular clergy to enter religious com- 
munities, even when the bishop judges that he is justified by the needs 
of the diocese to put some restriction on this liberty. In a Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (December 20, 
1859), a bishop is said to have asked the Holy See for permission 
to pass a regulation for his diocese that his clerics should not be 
permitted to join a religious community for three years after ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. The Holy See answered that such a general 
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rule may not be made by him, and, if in individual cases he does 
need the priest or priests, who request to join a religious community 
the law gives him the right to detain them until he can fill their places, 


Wuat Litantres May BE RECITED aT PuBLic Worsuip? 

Question: I have frequently heard the Litanies of St. Teresa, the Little 
Flower, St. Rita, and St. Anthony recited at public devotions in church, It 
seems to me that there is a declaration of the Holy See to the effect that 
these Litanies may not be recited at public worship. Will you please state 
what ruling of the Holy See there is concerning the recitation of Litanjes 
at public devotions ? SACERDOs, 

Answer: Canon 1259 states that the local Ordinary has no author- 
ity to approve new Litanies for public recitation. Those Litanies 
only which have been approved by the Holy See may be recited 
publicly. The Litanies of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, of our Blessed Lady, of St. Joseph, and of 
All Saints, and the Litany for the Dying are approved by the Holy 
See and published in the Roman Ritual, and, as far as we know, 
there are no other Litanies approved by the Holy See. The Holy 
See has by various declarations made clear what it means by the pro- 
hibition to recite publicly Litanies approved only by the bishop. They 
may not be recited by a number of people together in a church or 
public oratory, though the services are not conducted by a priest 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, March 6, 1894). If the choir ofa 
religious community is divided from the main body of the church 
by grates, Litanies not approved by the Holy See may not be recited 
by the religious, for in no place which is part of a church or public 
oratory may these Litanies be recited by several persons in common 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 1, 1896; February 11, 1898). 
Any Litany approved by a local Ordinary may be recited by each in- 
dividual privately in church or any other place. Since the Holy See 
forbids the public recitation of Litanies approved by local Ordinaries 
in churches and public oratories only, it is permitted to a community 
or to a number of people assembled for worship in a private or semi- 
public oratory to recite these Litanies in common. 


Tue ImMporTANT CONDITION WITHOUT WHICH A DISPENSATION 
To Marry Non-Catuo tics Is No DISPENSATION 


Question: I beg leave to ask you a question, and assure you that I shall 
be grateful for an answer. You solve the question practically in No. 104 
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of your “Practical Commentary,” but, for reasons which I shall explain 
afterwards, I would like to have a more explicit and deliberate statement on 


this point. 

My question has reference to the practice of granting dispensations from 
mixed religion and disparity of cult, in response to a petition which contains 
not one word from the pastor to inform the Ordinary about the evidence 
of sincerity on the part of the parties making the required promises, nor 
of the probability of the fulfillment in the future of these same promises, 
so that the Ordinary has nothing as a basis for his certitudo moralis except 
the bare signature of the parties to the printed form of the cautiones. Do 
you think that such a dispensation is valid? 


Moral certainty is required as a conditio sine qua non by the Code, and 
still more emphatically by the form of the faculties granted to our bishops. 
It has, moreover, been officially declared by the Holy Office in its Instruction 
of July 31, 1880, that this certitudo moralis must cover two points—the sin- 
cerity of the promises made and the probability of their fulfillment. 

The law does not restrict the Ordinary to any certain means by which to 
gain that moral certainty. So, if he chooses to accept the mere signature of 
an unknown man (as likely as not hostile to the Church) to a promise 
(which cannot be enforced) of a thing (as likely as not very obnoxious to 
the promising party)—if the Ordinary chooses to accept such a promise 
as evidently sincere because it has been signed, then he is within the terms 
of the law, although experience proves his confidence is often misplaced. 

But as to the all-important thing, the moral certainty for the future, the 
case stands quite different. This certainty (as Vermeersch says in his 
Epitome on Canon 1061) depends on the character, stability and honesty of 
the two parties. May we not add that it depends even more largely upon the 
circumstances in which they live and plan to live? Of all this the Ordinary 
knows nothing, if not informed by the pastor, and consequently he has 
nothing to base an attitude of mind upon—not even a positive doubt, much 
less a moral certainty, and without that moral certainty the Ordinary cannot 
by virtue of the present delegated faculties grant a valid dispensation. A 
zealous pastor once said to me, when I spoke to him about my misgivings 
in this respect: “Then we never could get a dispensation.” To me it seemed 
that no more convincing or more horrible proof could be brought forward 
in support of my side of the question. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: If we had not been convinced of the very ideas expressed 
by our correspondent, we would never have made the plea for the 
total suppression of all dispensations to marry non-Catholics. We 
have not changed our mind on this question in spite of having re- 
ceived a good deal of abuse from certain quarters for the stand we 
took in the question of dispensations for mixed marriages. The 
Catholic spirit, the spirit of the true faith, is at stake in the free and 
easy way in which marriages with non-Catholics are permitted to be 
contracted. Because some Catholic wants to marry a non-Catholic, 
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he is permitted to do so; the reason in very many cases is no other 
than that he wants it, and his will is supreme over the law of the 
Church. If one speaks to him of the law of the Church, he threat- 
ens to get married outside the Church, and immediately the pastor 
has a canonical reason to ask for the dispensation—“periculum mat- 
rimonii civilis.” If a reason for granting the dispensation were all 
that is required, the dispensation might be valid; but, besides a so- 
called canonical reason, there must be moral certainty of the sincerity 
of the promises and of their future fulfillment, and this certainty is 
an essential prerequisite for a valid dispensation. 

When we contended that the only way to stop effectively the harm 
that marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics were doing to 
the Church in the United States, was to stop all dispensations to 
marry non-Catholics, some men took us to task for being stricter 
than the Holy See (which allows mixed marriages). If you finda 
good reason (besides the mere will of the party to marry a non- 
Catholic) for granting the dispensation, and if you have moral 
certainty that the promises are sincere and that they will be kept 
in the future, we do not say, nor have we said, that a dispensation 
is wrong. Even then, however, the Holy See permits the dispensa- 
tion only with a sad heart, because it is not an ideal union when 
the two are divided in the most important thing—faith. 

If one buys a house or a piece of land or makes any other impor- 
tant contract, one is not satisfied with the mere signature of the party 
who sells him that land or agrees to do a certain thing. One will not 
say that one must believe in the honesty of people, and that they 
would not sign the deeds or make the contract unless they had the 
right to sell the property or the ability and will to fulfill the con- 
tract. In such cases one would investigate very carefully indeed. 
Has our faith waned so low that we think less of a very important 
sacred contract than of our worldly affairs? 


Hoty CoMMUNION TO PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS 


Question: In a Catholic Hospital where Holy Communion is distributed 
weekly to some thirty or forty patients, the following procedure is in use. 
The chaplain accompanied by two Sisters bearing lighted candles carries 
the Blessed Sacrament to a designated patient’s room on each floor. This 
room has a table properly prepared for the reposing of the ciborium during 
the recitation of the preliminary prayers. After the occupant of the room 
has received, the other patients are given Communion without interruption, 
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the chaplain going from room to room, using the simple formula, “Corpus 
Domini” or “Accipe.” In view of the Declaration of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, January 9, 1929, as cited in the April issue of THe Homeric 
AND PasTorAL Review, is such procedure permissible? According to the 
present manner of giving Communion, about a half-hour is required to get 
the patients ready and about twenty-five minutes are taken up with the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion. To add to this time the time required to pre- 
pare a table in each room and to recite in each room the “Misereatur,” “In- 
dulgentiam,” “Ecce Agnus Dei” and one “Domine non sum dignus” with 
formula in giving Communion would make the weekly distribution of Holy 
Communion very burdensome. CAPELLANUS. 

Answer: The new approved manner of giving Holy Communion 
simplifies this service to some extent, and it is to be hoped that the 
Holy See will still further facilitate the administration of Holy 
Communion ‘to the sick, for in the large Catholic hospitals such as 
we have frequently visited in New York City (and in cities within 
the metropolitan district), where there are hundreds of Catholic 
patients, it is difficult to satisfy the growing demand of patients for 
frequent Communion if a number of ceremonies have to be repeated 
frequently. We had hoped that the Holy See might consider the 
entire hospital as one sickroom, so that the initial prayers might be 
said at the first sick-bed only. 

We do not think that the priest is justified in changing the man- 
ner of giving Holy Communion, but must follow the ceremonies as 
outlined in the Instruction of January 9, 1929. In every room and 
in every ward there always is some table which can be covered with 
a clean towel, and the corporal can be carried by the Sister who ac- 
companies the priest with a lighted candle. The ciborium can then 
be quickly placed on the folded corporal while the priest says the 
“Misereatur,” “Indulgentiam.” Then he takes the ciborium in his 
left hand, raises one of the Hosts with his right hand, and says the 
“Ecce Agnus Dei” and one “Domine non sum dignus,” and finally 
gives the Blessed Sacrament to each patient in the room who wishes 
to receive with the formula “Corpus Domini” or the “Accipe.” That 
is to be done in each room, and, if there are many patients in private 
rooms receiving Holy Communion, it will prolong the administration 
of the Sacrament considerably, but the Holy See has not seen fit to 
shorten the service further, at least for the present. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Servile Work 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—(1) Caia, the mother of a large family and in poor circumstances, 
cannot afford to buy clothes for her children, nor can she find a neighbor to 
do repairs for her to clothing already threadbare. She, therefore, spends a 
great deal of time on Sundays repairing the clothing of her children, and, in 
fact, practically turns the kitchen into a workshop on Sunday afternoons, 
with machine work, washing, and sewing. 


(2) Sempronia, the well-to-do mother of a small family, is accustomed 
to work on Sundays at embroidery, lace-work, and sewing, in order to make 
her own dresses and those of her daughters fashionable. When she has no 
other work to do, she spends a good deal of time on Sundays in sewing, be- 
cause it is recreation for her and it saves her time during the week, for she 
is wont to visit the sick in hospitals, and to sit with them reading and talking. 
On other occasions she does an artistic piece of embroidery, and sells it for 
a neighboring orphanage. 

Solution.—It is forbidden by the Church to do servile work on 
Sundays and days of obligation. The term “servile work” has, how- 
ever, to be defined. The motive underlying this prohibition is that 
Catholics may have time for hearing Mass, hearing instructions, and 
reading good books. But even if Mass has been heard, instructions 
have been attended, and good books have been read, the prohibition 
still obtains, for at no time on the days of precept may servile work 
be done without necessity. 

Servile work is so called because it is work ordinarily done by the 
manual labor of servants. It is work which, of its very nature, is 
usually done with a certain degree of bodily effort and by the exer- 
cise of the physical powers. We must, therefore, look to the nature 
of the work in order to decide whether or not it is servile, and even 
then in the case of certain kinds of work which are, as it were, on 
the borderline, we must take the common opinion of people, and ask 
ourselves : “Is such and such kind of work generally considered the 
work of servants and laborers?” When it is clear that, speaking in 
general or owing to local custom, a certain kind of work is truly 
servile, it does not affect the character of that work, and that work 
is still forbidden, although it is done for the sake of recreation. 
Thus, to dig in a garden is servile, though it may be recreative. Nor 
does work become servile because it is done for profit. Thus, to de- 
cipher manuscripts is not servile, though paid for. Furthermore, 
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intention does not affect the character of the work done, for to 
plough for a needy farmer or to shoe his horses is servile. The 
amount of bodily fatigue entailed by work does not affect the nature 
of the work. Thus, tailoring may not greatly fatigue, but it is ser- 
vile, whereas a teacher of dancing or eurhythmics may be greatly 
fatigued by her work, but it is not servile. 

There are many kinds of work which are certainly servile, and 
these will be immediately obvious to most people. In doubt, a peni- 
tent should ask a confessor. Other kinds of work are obviously 
not servile. The first class would comprise ploughing, digging, hoe- 
ing, rolling pathways, making roads, shoeing horses, mending farm 
implements, loading and unloading boats, printing, lithographing, 
and bread-making. The second class would comprise writing, typ- 
ing, painting, sculpture, photographing, embroidery, fishing with rod 
and line. The more obvious examples only are here given, since 
there are many kinds of work which local custom may sanction as 
not servile or reprobate as servile. 

A great amount of unnecessary servile work is a grievous sin; 
a small amount is a venial sin. If the work is servile beyond any 
possible doubt, and if it is laborious (such as to plough), it is gen- 
erally held that between two and three hours of such work would 
constitute a grave violation of the precept. If, however, the servile 
work is not at all laborious of its nature (such as tailoring), it is 
held that three hours of such work would not be a grave violation 
of the precept. It is, however, to be observed that, if work is servile, 
the separate amounts of such work done on a day of precept could, 
taken together, amount to a grave violation of the precept. In all 
countries today the Church tacitly dispenses the faithful from this 
precept, where citizens in general must work on days of precept that 
fall on a week-day. But the fact that employees have to work and 
are therefore exempted, does not exempt others who have not the 
same need to work. These should observe the Church’s precept. 

The Church is not pharisaical, and therefore allows her children 
to take a sane and common-sense view of her precepts. She does 
not lay impossible burdens on us, such as were laid on the Jewish 
people by the Rabbis. Therefore, the Church allows her divines to 
teach that there are certain excusing causes which exempt one from 
the rigor of this precept. Such causes are: 
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(a) The exercise of the virtue of religion justifies exemption, 
Thus, work which has immediate reference to divine worship (such 
as preparing the altar, gathering flowers for the altar, ringing the 


church bells) is permitted. Work that has not so immediate ref- 
erence to divine service (such as the making of corporals, amices, 
and the like) is forbidden, unless done on the ground of charity 
for a particular indigent church. 

(b) Charity towards a neighbor is a second excusing cause, as 
when the work is for the service of the sick, or for the immediate 
needs of the poor if their needs are more than ordinary. 

(c) Necessity also excuses, and the necessary works here meant 
are those which cannot be omitted or deferred without grave incon- 
venience, whether of body or of mind. In this category are included 
most servants, who would have to leave a place unless they per- 
formed servile work, for they would find it impossible nowadays to 
find a master or mistress who would excuse them from work on days 
of precept. Included also are persons who must repair or wash 
articles of apparel on Sundays, and workers on the land in cases 
where the weather might spoil the crops unless they were gathered. 
An opportunity of considerable and unusual profit—certainly in the 
case of those who maintain themselves by their own labor, and prob- 
ably in the case of others also—is held to excuse from the precept on 
occasions. 

The motive of occupying oneself so as to avoid idleness is not by 
itself an excusing cause, though it would be if, by occupation, but 
not otherwise, one could avoid probable danger of sin. This is par- 
ticularly true of men who frequent saloons on Sundays, where these 
are open, and who indulge in excessive drink and evil conversation. 
A little manual work at home would often save money and prevent 
sin, and, if this was practically necessary, the Church would waive 
her precept for the sake of preventing sin. With regard to Caia, 
she should certainly make an effort to hear Mass on Sundays, and 
then, her circumstances being what they are, she may devote what 
time is necessary on Sundays to making and repairing clothes for 
her children. It is presumed here that she cannot do this during 
the week. But she should prevent scandal arising for her children 
or her neighbors by explaining that necessary work may be done on 
Sundays. It would be well if now and then she abstained, if pos- 
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sible, from all servile work on a particular Sunday, in order to em- 
phasize the importance of the Church’s precept, and also do all the 
work herself now and then, if possible, without the help of her 
children. 

Sempronia is not guilty of servile work by working at embroidery 
or lace-making, but plain sewing is considered servile work. To 
make her dresses fashionable is quite laudable, but she may not do 
so by servile work. If, however, the dresses are urgently required, 
she may do the necessary work. She is not justified in doing servile 
work for recreation. In visiting the sick during the week she does 
well. But she should slightly curtail her visits to them, and do her 
sewing on week-days. To work embroidery is not servile work; she 
may do such work on Sundays, if it does not interfere with her re- 
ligious duties. To sell the embroidery for an orphanage renders the 
work very meritorious. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Tue Hoty LAND PLACED UNDER JURISDICTION OF DELEGATE 
APOSTOLIC OF EGyPT 


Palestine, Transjordania, and the Island of Cyprus, heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of the Delegate Apostolic of Syria, are now 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Delegate Apostolic of Egypt 
(Letters Apostolic, March 11, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 149). 


RULES FOR THE SPIRITUAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CATHOLICS oF 
GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis contains new 
regulations for the two Ordinariates of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite 
established on May 8, 1924—one at Philadelphia, Pa. (for Greek- 
Ruthenians from Galicia), and the other at Homestead, Pa. (for 
Greek-Ruthenians from Russian Podocarpathia, Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia). A translation of these regulations will appear in our next 
(July) issue. 


BEATIFICATION OF VENERABLE JOHN Bosco, 
FOUNDER OF THE SALESIAN FATHERS 


Father John Bosco, who died on January 31, 1888, was declared 
Venerable by Pope Pius X on July 24, 1907. To complete the 
process of beatification proof of two miracles was required. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites examined into and approved two cases 
as genuine miracles wrought through the intercession of Venerable 
Don John Bosco, and on March 19 of this year the Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI had the decree of the approbation of the two miracles 
solemnly published in the Hall of the Consistory at the Vatican Pal- 
ace (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 165). 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE PERSONAL PRIVILEGE OF 
THE PRIVILEGED ALTAR 


The Holy See was requested to decide whether the concession of 
the personally privileged altar, granted by the Holy Father to all 
priests during the present Jubilee Year in commemoration of his 
golden jubilee in the priesthood, gives the priest authority to apply 
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the Plenary Indulgence to the soul only for which the Holy Mass is 
said, or whether, independently of the intention for which the Mass 
is offered, the priest may apply the indulgence to any soul in Pur- 
gatory. The answer is that the indulgence may be applied to any 
soul in Purgatory independently of the application of the Mass 
(Sacred Penitentiary, March 8, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 168). 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF VARIOUS CANONS OF THE CODE 


(1) Are the words “ritibus ab Ecclesia preescriptis” in Canon 349, 
§ 1,n. 1, to be understood in such a sense that the bishops are for- 
bidden to bless religious articles with the mere sign of the Cross 
when no special form is given in the liturgical books. Answer: No. 

(2) In virtue of Canon 1078, does the impediment of public 
decency arise from a mere civil marriage, independently of cohabita- 
tion, in the case of those who are bound to the Catholic form of 
Marriage. Answer: No. 

(3) Does the phrase “magnus populi concursus” in Canon 1245, 
§ 2, apply also to an extraordinary gathering of people of one parish 
only for the celebration of some feast in the church. Answer: Yes. 

(4) According to Canon 1761, § 1, can the practice be followed 
that the judge communicates to the other party the points on which 
the witnesses are to be examined, so that the other party can make 
up and present to the judge questions to be put to the witnesses. 
Answer: Yes, provided the danger of collusion is avoided. 

(5) Is the term “impedimenti” in Canon 1971, § 1, n. 1, to be 
understood only of an impediment properly so-called (Canons 1067- 
1080), or also of diriment impediments improperly so-called (Canons 
1081-1103). Answer: It is to be understood, not only of impedi- 
ments properly so-called, but also of the others (Committee for Au- 
thentic Interpretation of the Code, March 12, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXI,170). The principle is that the party who caused the marriage 
to be invalid may not petition for a declaration of nullity. It does 
not matter whether the invalidity arose from an impediment prop- 
erly so-called, or from a deliberate lack of consent (error, force and 
fear, condition) or of prescribed form of marriage. It is only fair 
to forbid the person who through malice or neglect has caused the 
invalidity of his marriage, to sue for declaration of nullity. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Gomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouth of July 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Sin 
By T. A. Jounston, S.J. 


“The wages of sin is death” (Rom., vi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Sin is at the root of the fear of death and all evils. 
I. The First Sin. 
II, The Second Sin. 
III. The Heritage of Sin. 
IV. Sin in the Individual Soul. 
V. The Supreme Tragedy of Sin. 
VI. Christ’s Mercy to the Repentant Sinner. 


To those who look around them in this world of ours and think 
with understanding upon human things, one of the strangest anomal- 
ies of life must be this: that every day we see men die on all sides of 
us, and yet we take no thought as to how we ourselves shall die. 
Some, indeed, die the happy deaths of good Catholics; they are 
fortified by the Sacraments of the Church; though in the past they 
may have sinned grievously, they have repented of their sins, they 
trust in the mercy of God, and they go with confidence to meet their 
Judge. But how many die, to all appearance, unprepared, cut off, 
so far as we can judge, in the midst of their sins! One is killed 
in a railway or motor accident, another falls from the heights of 
air, a third is drowned in the depths of the sea. How often, how 
very often, do we see the vital force of a man suddenly extinguished 
like a candle in a puff of wind! Of the state of these souls, or of 
their lot for all eternity, it is not for us to judge; but surely the 
sight of deaths such as these ought to make us think with fear and 
trembling of the death which we ourselves must one day mett, 
uncertain in its time and in its manner, certain only in this, that 
come some day it will, and at what hour we know not. 

What then can make us fear death? What is it that makes that 
death, which we know must come to us, so dreaded? There is only 
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one thing, and that one thing is sin, the one real evil in the world, 
the one real cause of unhappiness, both in time and in eternity. 
Today, then, let us think of sin, and let us by God’s grace fill 
ourselves with such a horror of it that never more shall we defile 
our souls and endanger our eternal salvation by committing it. 


THE First SIN 


It was with the Angels that sin entered into God’s creation. The 
Angels were pure spirits, beings whose essence is entirely immaterial. 
They were created for God’s glory and their own happiness, with 
an intellect to know God and a will to love Him. For them the 
service of God was easy. No tempestuous passions ruffled the 
serene calm of their existence. They realized the greatness and 
the goodness of God as we cannot do, and their one happiness was 
to sing His praises. And yet into that happy existence came sin. 
For the Angels were free to serve God or to disobey Him, and 
among them were found a large number who chose rather to revolt 
than to serve. Of the causes of that revolt we know little. Many 
theologians say that the Incarnation of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity was revealed to the Angels, and that they were 
required to do homage to the Son of God made man. One there 
was, they say, who gloried so much in his own magnificence that 
he could not brook to bow down before the human nature of the 
Word made flesh. Rather would he raise the standard of revolt in 
Heaven, and fling at the omnipotent God the proud challenge: “Non 
serviam—I will not serve.” In that ill-fated pride he drew to his 
side a third part of the Angels, and “there was a great battle in 
Heaven.” The result could not be doubtful. Satan and his rebel- 
lous followers were hurled into the pit of hell, created that instant 
to receive them; Satan, once among Heaven’s highest, and his 
followers, princes dethroned, were become burning brands in the 
fre of hell for all eternity. And yet these Angels had committed 


but one sin, and they had no experience of God’s punishments to 
deter them. 


THE SECOND SIN 


Turn to the second sin—the sin of our first parents, Adam and 
Eve. They had been created to rule the world as God’s viceroys. 
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All the earth was subject to them, and neither any living creature 
nor any force of nature could challenge their supremacy or distur} 
their sway. They were created in the state of original justice ang 
innocence; their intellects were clear and unclouded by the fog of 


sin as our intellects are clouded, and their wills, untrammelled by 


the baser instincts of nature, exercised complete and absolute mas. 
tery over their passions. Glorious immortality was theirs, no pain 
or ill could touch them, and they walked continually ir the sunshine 
of God’s presence. One command God had imposed upon them to 
make them realize that, godlike as they were, they were still subject 
to Him: “Of every tree of Paradise thou shalt eat: but of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat. For in 
whatsoever day thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.” 
Yet, that command, easy though it was to observe, our first parents 
refused to obey. They ate of the forbidden fruit, and swiftly the 
judgment of God fell upon them. They were driven out of the 
Garden of Paradise. Sentence of death was passed upon them. 
No longer was their empire over nature undisputed. Without, 
God’s creatures seemed leagued against them, and life could only be 
supported by constant toil and struggle. Within them now they 
had enemies fiercer still, unbridled passions no longer subject to 
reason, and only to be subdued and kept in bounds by constant self- 
denial. 


THE HERITAGE OF SIN 


Since the disobedience of our first parents the dreadful heritage 
of their sin has been transmitted to every succeeding generation, 
leaving its broad trail of death and destruction down through the 
ages, enslaving every new member of the human race. And though 
men have the power, by the grace and mercy of God, to free them- 
selves from its toils, the vast majority will not. 

There are some diseases of which the causes have up to the present 
baffled all the skill of science—leprosy, for instance, or cancer, a 
scourge so well known to us. If we could but find out their causes, 
we should not be so very far from their cure. But since the cause 
escapes us, we know not how to set about curing them. The whole 
world is afflicted with a multitude of ills; but the strange paradox 
is this, that, although the cause of these ills is or ought to be well 
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known, no effort is made by the bulk of mankind to remove the 
cause and effect a cure. The cause of these ills is sin; for there is 
and can be no other cause of the ills of the world than this, that 
men have refused to conform to the laws of God. We know so 
well in the material order how, when we infringe the laws of nature, 
disaster results. If the aeroplane does not move forward with sufft- 
cient speed it must fall to the ground; if a boiler is subjected to 
excessive pressure, it will burst; if a man runs counter to the 
ordinary laws of health, he falls ill. And so in the moral order 
God has made laws for our guidance. The observance of these 
laws will bring us happiness and salvation, here and hereafter. The 
infringement of them spells ruin and misery—ruin and misery even 
in this world. For take but a glance through the whole course of 
the world’s history. What but sin has been the cause of so much 
unhappiness? Even the purely physical evils that are incidental to 
our life on earth are the effects of the fall of our First Parents. 
But the greater evils that mar the fair face of God’s creation are 
the effects not so much of original as of actual sin—of such sins as 
are committed wantonly every day. There is no mother’s heart 
that aches, no wife’s eyes that are wet with ears, but sin has been the 
cause; there is no oppression of the poor and weak, no violence, no 
injustice, no wrong of any kind, but sin is to blame. There is no 
suffering or want, no pang or pain, no unhappiness or misery in 
the whole wide world that we may not attribute ultimately to the 
sins of men. 


SIN IN THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


That is what sin does for the world. But what does it do for the 
individual soul—for that soul which was created beautiful beyond 
all our dreams or imaginings, which was created in the image of 
God Himself? In the soul that has sinned, God’s fair image is 
defiled, its beauty is turned into loathsomeness, and the fairest 
ornament of God’s creation becomes its shame and its disgrace. 
But these things the sinner heeds not. Let him take heed, then, of 
the end that awaits him, of the just punishment of an outraged God. 
When that soul that has sinned is severed from its God forever, 
when it is wrapped around and penetrated through and through 
with the pain of inextinguishable fire, when it looks in hopeless 
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despair across the vast abyss that cuts it off from Heaven, and not 
one drop of water is granted to allay its burning thirst, then wil] 
repentance come—but too late, too late! 

Have you ever made a mistake that has exposed you to the just 
reproaches of others? Have you ever tasted the bitterness of the 
knowledge that you have been a fool, that you cannot remedy your 
mistake, and that nobody is to blame but yourself? If you have any 
experience of these things, think of it now; if you have not, try to 
imagine it. Multiply that bitter feeling a hundred thousand times, 
and yet you will not have sounded the depths of the vain remorse 
that fills the souls of the damned, who realize now the happiness 
of those who have kept God’s law, and think of the things that 
might have been, “saying within themselves, repenting, and groaning 
for anguish of spirit: These are they whom we had sometime in 
derision and for a parable of reproach. We fools esteemed their 
life madness and their end without honor. Behold how they are 
numbered among the children of God, and their lot is among the 
saints. Therefore, we have erred from the way of truth, and the 
light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding 
hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity 
and destruction, and have walked through hard ways: but the way 
of the Lord we have not known. What hath pride profited us? 
Or what advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? All 
those things are passed away like a shadow, or like a post that 
runneth on, and as a ship that passeth through the waves: whereof 
when it is gone by the trace cannot be found, nor the path of its 
keel in the waters . . . So we also being born, forthwith ceased to 
be, and have been able to show no mark of virtue: but are conr- 
sumed in our wickedness. Such things as these the sinners said in 
hell” (Wis., v. 3-14). 

“Such things as these the sinners said in hell!’ Then will the 
veils be torn from their eyes. Then will they see clearly what a 
terrible thing it is to offend the infinite majesty of God. But then 
it will be too late for repentance. God’s judgment will have been 
passed. His justice will have spoken, and nothing will remain for 


the sinner but the gnawing of ineffectual remorse and the eternal 


pains of hell. 
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THE SUPREME TRAGEDY OF SIN 


But there are some men so blinded by their passions that neither 
the sight of the misery sin has wrought in the world nor the menace 
of God’s vengeance is sufficient to make them turn from their sins. 
But there is one thing more than all else that should make us 
realize the terrible malice of sin, and make us shun it above every 
other evil that we know or can imagine. It is the Hill of Calvary 
and the tragedy that took place thereon. Look up that hill and see 
three crosses outlined against the darkening sky. The sun’s light 
is extinguished and all nature is convulsed in sympathy, for there 
in the center the only-begotten Son of God hangs in the agony of 
death. In a few minutes it is over, and the price of sin has been 
paid. Come nearer and look upon that crowned Head, crowned 
not with the royal diadem that is its due, but with the thorns of 
pain. Look upon those pierced hands and feet, from which the 
blood trickles down the wood of the cross to bathe the earth. Look 
upon those bruised limbs, in which no sound spot remains. Look 
upon the gaping wound in that Sacred Heart, from which flow the 
last drops of the Saviour’s life-blood. There is the price of sin— 
of your sins and my sins, of all the sins that have been, that are 
and that will be. Let us look at that sight, at the death of Jesus 
Christ in inutterable shame and inexpressible pain, and let us think 
with sorrow of the sins that we have committed, for it is for our 
sins that Head was crowned with thorns, for our sins those Hands 
and Feet were nailed to the cross, for our sins that loving Heart 
was pierced with a lance. 


CurIst’s MERCY TO THE REPENTANT SINNER 


Turn, then, from your sins. Turn to the crucified Saviour, for 
in Him alone is your happiness, your salvation and your strength. 
Trusting in His victory you too will be victorious over sin and the 
power of the devil. When the flood of temptation surges high and 
you feel that you are all but overwhelmed, look to the Figure that 
hangs upon the Cross, and cry to Him that He may save your soul 
out of hell. Your cry will not be unheard. Remember the good 
thief. He had led a life of wrongdoing, and had steeped himself 
in sin. But in that supreme moment when the fate of his soul for 
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all eternity trembled in the balance, he did not refuse the grace of 
repentance that was offered to him, the grace that is always offered 
to the sinner. “Lord,” he cried, “remember me when Thou shalt 
come into Thy kingdom.” Evening was drawing on, and the day 


had but a few hours of its course to run, but straightway came the 
reply: “Amen, I say to thee, this day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” When the enemy of our salvation encompasses us on 
every side and the weight of our sins presses heavy upon us, let us 
also turn with the same confidence to our crucified Saviour. That 
bruised and bleeding figure that hangs upon the Cross is the pledge 
of our salvation. It was for us Christ suffered and died. The 
infinite merits of His Passion and Death are ours to make use of, 
if we will. Prayer and the Sacraments, the life-giving channels 
of grace, are running full to overflowing. It is for us to stoop 
and drink. We cannot be saved without our own will; we cannot 
be freed from the meshes of sin that entangle us without our own 
efforts. But, if we make the effort, God will assist our weakness 
with His all-powerful grace. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Application to the Souls in Purgatory 
By LamBert Notte, O.S.B. 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity” (Luke, xvi. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: By today’s Gospel, our Lord does not mean to en- 
courage injustice, but to shame us by the example of the 
worldlings. 


I. Atonement for the different kinds of injustice towards God: 
for the misuse of earthly goods, we must atone by alms; 
for the misuse of our bodily powers, we must practise self- 
denial; for the misuse of our mental faculties, we must 
humble ourselves. 

II. By acts of atonement we can not only gain or retain Gods 
friendship, but by offering their satisfactory effects for the 
holy souls in Purgatory we can also make them our friends. 
We owe this to some as an act of justice. 

III. Our acts of penance will gain in power and value if they ore 
joined to Holy Mass. 

Conclusion: With advancing years the number of souls who have 
a claim on us will increase; if we help them, they will prove 
good friends. 
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There is no need to state that in today’s Gospel our Blessed Lord 
does not mean to excuse, or condone, or praise any kind of injustice 
towards our neighbor; for He severely reproached the Scribes and 
Pharisees for their injustice, even when it was under the cloak of 
piety and religion (Mark, xii. 39). His desire is to shame us for 
being less keen and zealous for our spiritual welfare than are the 
worldlings for their temporal prosperity. We are to learn, also, that 
we are not the owners of our earthly goods, but that, as St. Peter 
tells us (I Pet., iv. 10), we are merely “stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.’ And He bases on this truth our duty of using all 
earthly possessions according to the intentions and commands of 
God. Now, by every sin we become unjust and dishonest stewards; 
and, unless we straighten our accounts with our Master whilst the 
time of mercy and grace is still at hand, we must not only fear a 
termination of our stewardship, but after that a state of utter mis- 
ery and helplessness, from which no amount of friends in this or 
the next world can save us. Let us, therefore, first consider in what 
way we can move our merciful Master to condone the injustices we 
have committed against Him as stewards of the goods entrusted 
to us. 


ATONEMENT FOR INJUSTICE TowarDs Gop 


The essential condition of any remission of guilt which we have 
incurred in the administration of our trust is a deep and sincere 
regret for our injustice. But, in order to satisfy our Master and 
not deceive ourselves, we must prove this regret, not merely by 
words, but by our deeds. If we have used earthly goods as means 
of sin and frivolity, we are expected not only to refrain from these 
abuses in the future, but to punish and fine. ourselves by reducing 
our expenses on lawful pleasures, and to use for alms what we save 
by this restraint. Then we shall prove indeed to ourselves and to 
Almighty God that we are really sorry for our sinful extravagance; 
then we can also hope for that pardon promised by Him in the 
words of Saint Raphael (Tob., xii. 9): “Alms delivereth from 
death, and the same is that which purgeth away sin, and maketh 
to find mercy and life everlasting.” Such a self-imposed penalty 
will also act as a deterrent to our nature, and, as the wise Ecclesi- 
asticus assures us (iii. 33), “it will thereby resist future sins.” 
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But earthly possessions are not the only goods entrusted to us 
which we can abuse, and thereby become unjust stewards. Our own 
living powers are also God’s property, which we hold in trust and 


which we must use for God’s glory and the wellbeing of our neigh- 


bor. So much is this so that St. John tells us to be ready even “to 
give our lives for the brethren” (I John, iii. 16). Yet, we know how 
we are daily led away by our selfishness and sensuality to treat our 
bodies to comfort, ease, and pleasure beyond sound reason and the 
will of God. Then we misapply, not only the external goods, but 
part of our life, time and strength. And we not merely waste the 
latter, but, instead of rendering ourselves more capable and efficient 
in the service of God, we weaken and enervate our bodily faculties 
by this self-indulgence. When we recognize this truth and wish to 
obtain pardon, it is not enough to regret our dishonesty towards 
God, but we must likewise restore our bodily and moral strength by 
works of mortification and abstinence. Our Lord points out this 
remedy when He says ( Matt., xvi. 24) : “If any one will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross daily and follow Me.” 
St. Paul sets it down as a condition of those who wish to be Christ’s 
(Gal., v. 24) that they have “crucified their flesh, with the vices and 
concupiscences.”” And he himself practised what he preached (Cor., 
iv. 11, 12), for he says: “We hunger and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffetted, and have no fixed abode, and we labor, working with 
our own hands.” No wonder that he can write with confidence to 
the Romans (viii. 13): “If by the spirit you mortify the works of 
the flesh, you shall live.” Thus we see how by fasting and abstinence 
and bodily penances we may move the Divine Master to remit to us 
the guilt incurred by the unjust use of our bodily gifts. 

But the gifts of our souls, too, are held in trust by us, and are 
liable to abuse. Even a part of the Angels abused their spiritual 
endowments by their rebellious pride and arrogance. Can we say 
that we are free from these vices in our dealings with God and our 
neighbor? And let us realize that this misuse is less excusable than 
that of external or bodily gifts; for we cannot easily plead the nat- 
ural attraction of the former or the weakness of the latter. There- 
fore, in order to atone in the sight of God and to cure ourselves for 
the future, we shall have to apply the bitter and unpleasant medicine 
of humiliation, not only towards God but also towards our neighbors 
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whom we have offended by our harshness or overbearing conduct. 
Humiliation alone has the assurance of pardon for the dishonesty in 
the use of our mental gifts. Ecclesiasticus says (iii. 20) : “Humble 
thyself in all things, and thou shalt find grace before God”; and 
David says with confidence (Ps. 1. 19): “A contrite and humble 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” Thus, the good God en- 
courages us to settle our accounts with him now, and promises us a 
free discharge of the deficit incurred by our unjust use of earthly 
goods and of our bodily and mental gifts which we hold in trust 
from him. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE Hoty SouLs 


Whilst we are gaining back or maintaining our friendship with 
God by the atonement we make through alms, mortifications and 
humiliations, He gives us at the same time the opportunity of mak- 
ing other friends by those very acts—or, in the words of the Gospel, 
by the good use of the very mammon which before we used to work 
iniquity against Him. For all these acts of mercy, penance and 
humility have also the effect of diminishing the temporal penalties 
which we have incurred by the bad use of God’s gifts. These effects 
would benefit us when we are in Purgatory, but at present they will 
be more useful to the Holy Souls; and as our applying them to the 
suffering souls is an act of charity, we shall thereby not diminish 
but rather increase God’s friendship toward us. For we shall never 
lose anything in consequence of our generosity, but shall rather gain 
a greater eternal reward in heaven. Our deeds of mercy will also 
secure for us God’s mercy, when we are ourselves in Purgatory. 

Yet, it will be well to realize that to help the holy souls is not 
merely an act of mercy, but sometimes one of justice, and therefore 
all the more binding and urgent. For, whilst we were misusing 
God’s gifts, we often not only neglected our duties to our neighbors, 
but possibly did them actual spiritual harm, for which they now suf- 
fer in Purgatory through our fault. For can we honestly say that 
we have always followed the advice of Ecclesiasticus (iv. 1-8): 
“Son, defraud not the poor of alms . . . and provoke not the 
poor in his wants. Afflict not the heart of the needy . . . and 
leave not to them that ask of thee to curse thee behind thy back. 
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Bow down thy ear cheerfully to the poor, and pay what 
thou owest, and answer him peaceable words with mildness”’ ? 


If we have acted contrariwise, we shall do well to offer now atone- 
ment and satisfaction for the holy souls, lest we shall have to suffer 
ourselves after death. Our alms, mortifications, and humiliations 
will be useful for this purpose. These acts of satisfaction and atone- 
ment will be of greater value and effect if we combine them with 
Holy Mass. We are justified in using part of our alms in order 
to have the Holy Sacrifice offered for the suffering souls; for this 
is not only a custom of the Catholic Church, but it is founded on the 
Old Testament, as we know from the example of Judas Machabee. 
The Precious Blood of our Lord, which is then offered for the re- 
lease of the holy souls, will have a greater power in-redeeming them 
from, their prison than all the gold and silver of this world. If in 
addition we hear Holy Mass and go to Holy Communion, we can 
join with the Holy Sacrifice our acts of mortification, our rising 
earlier and our going out fasting. These acts will then gain greater 
force in shortening the sufferings of the holy souls, when they are 
united with the merits of Christ’s Passion, applied to them through 


the Holy Sacrifice. Again, our humble prayers during Mass will be 
more pleasing to God, and move Him to greater mercy, when they 
are united with the pleadings of our High-Priest, who, in compensa- 
tion for our pitiable shortcomings, offers to His Heavenly Father 
His own reverence and His obedience on earth. 


The more we advance in years, the greater will be the numbers of 
souls in Purgatory who have a claim in justice on our assistance. 
If we are now callous and let them linger there, we need not be sur- 
prised if we find that the Holy Masses and prayers, and other good 
works, which will be offered for us after our death, will not be ap- 
plied to us, but to the souls whom we have neglected to help. On the 
other hand, if we now come to their assistance, we shall gain many 
friends in heaven. They will pray for us that we may now do 
penance, and in future be just and careful in our stewardship, so 
that our Heavenly Master may greet us at the end with the cheerful 
words: “Well done, good and faithful servant . . . enter into 
the joy of thy Lord” (Matt., xxv. 21). Amen. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Peace Be With You 


By Aue. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 

“If thou hadst known and that in this thy day the things that are to thy peace; 

but now they are hidden from thy eyes” (Luke, xix. 42). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. What Jesus saw in Jerusalem to make Him weep. 
I. The peace we seek. 
II. Blinded eyes. 
III. The Peace of Jesus. 
Conclusion. Let us go back to the source of true peace. 

To our Divine Saviour the condition of Jerusalem must indeed 
have been sad. By divine foreknowledge, and by that wonderful 
knowledge communicated to His human mind, the fate of the Holy 
City and its people was clear as day to Him. All the miseries, all 
the suffering, all the horrors of those dreadful days of the destruc- 
tion were before His eyes. 

But it was not so much the temporal losses, not the physical evils 
and sufferings, that moved Him to tears; no, it must have been 
even more the spiritual evils that must have seemed to Him like a 
black pall hovering over the city. 

One day when the people had followed our Lord for three days, 
careless of their own needs, He saw that they were hungry and was 
moved to pity. Now He sees in the hearts of this people a hunger 
far more acute—the hunger for peace. No wonder that it pressed 
from His merciful Sacred Heart that cry of pity, that cry that 
reveals to us the depths of His love—the longing for their well-being 
and salvation: “If thou hadst known and that in this thy day the 
things that are to thy peace!” 

To us, too, the Saviour, looking out from His tabernacle throne 
and surveying this parish, its homes, its people, with their cares and 
distresses, their absorbing pleasures and personal concerns, the toil 
and turmoil of their days—to us too He addresses the same words: 
“If you had known . . . the things that are to your peace!”” Are 
our eyes blinded to them? 


THE PEACE WE SEEK 


There is nothing so sad, it would seem, as blindness. When we 
see a man groping his way along the street, tapping the pavement as 
1019 
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he walks uncertainly on his way, we are touched with compassion, 
We stop to look and pity him. But, if we saw him walk blindly 
into the crowded traffic of our city streets, saw him step all uncop- 
sciously into the path of the whirling machines, saw him walk 
innocently to certain mutilation and even death, a cry of horror 
would surely escape our lips: “My God, if he only knew, if he 
could only see!” 

Sadder still is the blindness that afflicts so many men in a spiritual 
way—the blindness that makes them go groping through life in 
quest of peace, that makes them blindly tap their way to their own 
hurt and heartweariness and endless misery, while they fail to see 
the things that truly are to their peace. 

Peace, rest for their hearts, is the one thing all men seek. Peace 
is satisfaction, content of heart—the surcease of those discontents, 
envies, jealousies, discords, longings, hatreds, strivings, disappoint- 
ments, endless and restless, that spring from our urge towards 
happiness, that tear our own hearts and darken our homes, that take 
the joy out of our possessions and the light out of our family 
surroundings. 

Peace is especially the content of our conscience, that voice of 
God in our hearts, accusing us of our sins—for the qualms of this 
are worse than any pain—and filling the darkness for us with 
specters and the future with dreads. 

Peace is the hushing of those worries and despairs, those solici- 
tudes and anguishes, that fret our hearts under the burden of daily 
toil and the difficulties and uncertainties attending our work, the 
support of the home, the rearing of our children, the needs of life. 

Ah, unfortunate indeed is the man who does not know the things 
that are to his peace. How often must not the words be on the lips 
of our Saviour in the Blessed Sacrament, as He sees Himself again 
just in the same position as two thousand years ago! Standing here 
in the midst of men—in the midst of this parish, so troubled and 
solicitous about many things, chasing the rainbow of peace, follow- 
ing every false prophet hawking his wordy promises—He sees you 


passing by His very door, day after day—His door, who is the 
Prince of Peace, the source and giver of all true peace! Must He 
now as then mourn: “But they are hidden from their eyes” ? 
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BLINDED EYEs 


“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth do I give unto you,” said our Lord. Indeed, the world 
is rich in its promises, but poor in fulfillment. It is all the more 
lavish, the more ardently and the more despairingly men seek peace. 
But its gifts only add to the strifes and the discontents of our 
hearts. 

Anatole France was long trumpeted before the world by the usual 
organs of literary canonization as one of the greatest writers of 
France in our day. He hated Christianity; he posed as the prophet 
of scepticism and hedonism—of doubt and pleasure-seeking. Men, 
seeing his life, rated him the happiest of humans. And still, one 
day in his old age, he uttered this really terrible confession to his 
secretary: “If you could read in my soul, you would be frightened. 
There is not in the universe a creature as miserable as I. People 
think I am happy. I have never been happy for a single day—a 
single hour.” And Jesus, the Prince of Peace, hearing the words, 
must have said: “Ah, you thought to find happiness in pleasure and 
glory. If you had but known!” 


John Stuart Mill, the well-known agnostic of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, educated without any religion and taught to 
believe from childhood that we can know nothing of God and that 
we have no happiness to seek beyond this life, thus records in his 
autobiography his feelings at the age of twenty-six: “One day I 
put myself the question: ‘Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized; that all the changes in institutions and opinions to which 
you are looking forward could be effected this very instant; would 
this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered: ‘No.’ At this my heart sank 
within me; the whole foundation on which my life was constructed 
fell down . . . I seemed to have nothing left to live for. At first I 
hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself; but it did not .. . I 
carried it with me into all companies, into all occupations . . . The 


lines in Coleridge’s Dejection exactly describe my case: 
£ J ) y 


A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 

In word or sigh or tear. 
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“I frequently asked myself if I could, or if I was bound to go on 
living, when life must be passed in this manner. I generously 
answered to myself that I did not think that I could bear it beyond 
a year.” 

And Jesus, the Prince of Peace, hearing the cry of that heart, 
must have said: “Ah, if thou hadst but known! You sought peace 
in science only—but now it is hidden from your eyes.” 


THE PEACE OF JESUS 


There is only one fount of peace. That fount is God; it is our 
Saviour Himself. No wonder that, as we read in the Gospel of 
this day, Jesus with holy indignation drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple, saying: “My house is a house of prayer, and 
you have made it a den of thieves.” These men were blinding 
people to the very source of all true peace. 

As long as “God walked in paradise” and conversed with Adam 
and Eve, as long as He spoke with them in the gloaming, peace 
hovered over it. It is only when they robbed God of the honor of 
being their true happiness and tried to make creatures the source of 
true content and peace, only then the storm broke and peace was lost. 

Even a man like Bismarck realized this. In his latter days he 
wrote to his wife: “I cannot understand how a man, who thinks 
about himself and still knows nothing of God and wishes to know 
nothing of Him, can bear this life for sheer contempt and weariness. 
I do not see now how I could stand it in days gone by; if I had to 
live now as then without God . . . I really would not know why | 
should not cast off this life like a soiled shirt.” 

“Our hearts were made for God,” said a great Saint who had 
travelled long in search of the same guerdon, “and they will not rest 
until they rest in God.” “Peace be with you!” that was the greeting 
our Saviour used. It was more than a greeting; it was more than a 
wish; it was the word of God. With Him and in Him we shall find 
true peace for our hearts. 


CoNCLUSION 


After long and wearisome wanderings in search of peace, Jo 
hannes Jorgensen, the Danish convert writer, at last found it in the 
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presence of our Lord. “I passed a church,” he writes in his auto- 
biography, “in which evening service was going on; I went in and 
saw Christ on the altar and the candles before Him and heard a priest 
in the distance saying the words: Gloria Patri et Filo et Spiritus 
Sancto. I folded my hands and bowed down, I made the sign of the 
cross and felt a trembling happiness. As I went out, I blessed my- 
self with holy water, and, as the cold water touched my forehead, I 
felt how small I was and how pitiable were all my pleasure-loving 
thoughts.” In his diary he wrote these words: “In God alone is 
there light and joy for man. Outside there is nought but void, 
misery and hideousness.” May the peace of God be always with 
us! Amen. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Humility 
By Breve Hess, O.M.C. 
“Everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke, xviii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: A lesson in humility from Jesus “meek and humble 
of heart.” 

I. Humility is the most misunderstood, the most despised of vir- 
tues, although it is a virtue indispensable for all. Definition 
of humility. 

Il. Humility is the virtue of true greatness. It is not an idle, in- 
active virtue, but the indispensable condition of true great- 
ness before God and men. 


III. Fruits of today’s sermon. 


A lesson in humility from the lips of Jesus, Son of the Living 
God, whom we invoke as “meek and humble of heart.” He, the 
“Master of Apostles and Teacher of Evangelists,” the Model of all 
preachers of the Word of God, has in today’s Gospel given to all 
men of all times a perfect object-lesson—the Pharisee and the publi- 
can, the prayer of the one and the prayer of the other in the Temple 
in the presence of God, the conceit of the one and the self-abasement 
of the other, and the verdict: “I say to you: this man (the publi- 
can) went down to his house justified rather than the other (the 
Pharisee) ; because every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
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and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” The moral of oy 
Saviour’s object-lesson is: ‘Be humble, for humility exalteth and 


pride humbleth.” Humility, therefore, is the subject of our sermon 
today. 


HuMILITY THE Most MISUNDERSTOOD AND DESPISED VirtuF 


Humility is the most misunderstood, the most despised of virtues, 
The “children of this world” have no patience with those who prac- 
tise or preach humility, and the “children of light” do not always 
practise it. Humility is a virtue, not only for the medieval Saint, 
but also for the modern man; it is a virtue, not only for old-fash- 
ioned women and immature girls, but also for statesmen and heroes 
of the battlefield; it is a virtue, not only for men and women living 


in monasteries and convents, but also for men and women living in 
the world. Humility is the root and base of all virtues. 

What is humility? Humility is that virtue “by which a person 
considering his own defects has a lowly opinion of himself, and 
willingly submits himself to God and to others for God’s sake.” 
St. Bernard defines it as “a virtue by which a man, knowing himself 
as he truly is, abases himself.’”’ Humility is “that attitude of abso- 
lute truth in the presence of God, whereby we keep persistently be- 
fore our eyes that in ourselves and of ourselves we are and have 
nothing, but that what we are and what we have is from Him.” 
Briefly, humility is “God’s honest truth about us and in us.” There- 
fore, we judge ourselves as God judges us. Let us analyze these 
statements. 

“In ourselves and of ourselves we are nothing and have nothing; 
whatever we are or have, is from God.” This is the truth. Life is 
the gift of God: our soul is the breath of life breathed into our 
bodies by the living God; His creative power produces every soul, 
lights every spark of life. Our body is the gift of healthy parents, 
who by the will of God became our parents. God gave to them the 
power and the will to be parents. Our intelligence and talents are 
from God. He endowed the soul with its faculties; He made it 
possible for the children of men to be intelligent, to be talented. 
He is the Director of the destinies of men, and by His ordinary 
providence placed us in such circumstances that we could gain men- 
tal attainments. 
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Morality is the composite result of heredity, home training, Catho- 
lic education and the grace of God. In each of these God plays the 
leading part. Because parents obey the law of God, do the will of 
God, and use the grace of God, they beget moral children. Because 
the home atmosphere is that of “the fear and discipline of the Lord,” 
the training thereof makes for morality. Catholic education and 
grace are direct gifts of God. Success is a providential mingling 
of good fortune and God’s blessing. In all the good things of life 
we must say: “The finger of God is here.” 


EVERYTHING WE HAVE CoMEs FROM GoD 


Therefore, our powers, our faculties, our talents, and the energy 
and insight with which we employ them, are to be ascribed to God 
much more radically than to ourselves, as the writing is to be 
ascribed rather to the master who leads the child’s hand than to the 
child itself. Yes, indeed we are nothing and we have nothing, except 
what God, the Author of nature and the Maker of men, gives. 

If we ascend to the supernatural order, this truth becomes over- 
whelmingly evident. We have but to recall the inspired words of 
St. Paul: “Neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that water- 
eth: but God that giveth the increase’ (I Cor., iii. 7). We have 
but to recall the words of Christ Himself: ‘Abide in Me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in Me. I am the vine; 
you, the branches: for without Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 
4-5). 

And how crushing to our spirit is the review of our own life— 
our beginnings, our failures, our unfaithfulness, our weakness, our 
fickleness, our countless sins! It is no wonder that we are crushed 
by the sense of our helplessness and nothingness, by the conscious- 
ness of our dependence upon God. When we are face to face with 
God’s honest truth in us, what have we to be proud of? What else 
can we do but accept the truth and humble ourselves before our 
God? Therefore, it is evident that humility is that attitude of abso- 
lute truth in the presence of God, whereby we keep persistently 
before our eyes that in ourselves and of ourselves we are and have 
nothing, but that we have all things from Him. 

Now we can understand better the conceit of the Pharisee’s prayer 
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in the Temple and the honesty of the publican’s prayer. We like. 
wise acquire a new insight into the words of our Lord: “You also, 
when you shall have done all these things that are commanded, say: 
We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which we ought to 
do” (Luke, xvii. 10). We can understand also the words of the 
Psalmist: “Not to us, O Lord, not to us; but to Thy name give 
glory” (Ps. cxiii. 9) ; and also the words of the Imitation of Christ 
(I, 2): “He who knows himself well becomes mean in his own 
eyes, and is not delighted by praise of men. . . . If it seems 
to thee that thou knowest many things and understandest them well 
enough, know that at the same time there are many more things of 
which thou art ignorant. . . . This is the highest and most 
profitable lesson, truly to know and to despise ourselves. To have 
no opinion of ourselves, and to think always well and highly of 
others, is great wisdom and perfection.” 

Such then is humility—true self-knowledge, God’s honest truth 
in us, seeing ourselves as God sees us. Humility is the virtue of 
correct self-esteem, of true balance, of grateful acknowledgment, 
of true greatness. 


HumItiLity A CONDITION OF TRUE GREATNESS 


Yes, indeed, humility is the virtue of true greatness. It is not an 
idle, inactive virtue; it is not a condition of weakness, of helpless- 
ness, of despair. On the contrary, it is the indispensable condition 
of true greatness before God and men. St. Augustine reasons as 
follows: “Do you wish to be great? Begin with the least. Do 
you plan to erect a great and high structure? Then, think first of 
the foundation of humility. And the greater and higher the struc- 
ture one plans to erect, the greater the building is to be, the deeper 
does one lay the foundation. A building under construction rises 
upward: he who lays a foundation goes down to the deep depths. 
Therefore, a structure is lowered before it is raised up, and the 
height is reached only after the depth has been reached.” Let us 
look into this. 


Our being, our powers, our endowments, our graces, our suc- 


cesses, our merits are God’s first; but He gives them to us as to His 


stewards and administrators. They are truly our own—the gifts 
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of God tous. Therefore, we say: “Speak, O Lord for Thy servant 
heareth” (I Kings, ili. 10). We cast ourselves back upon God, 
place ourselves at His disposal, ask Him to do with us what He 
will. And God’s works are always great and wonderful. 

We so often think that the Saints succeeded in spite of themselves, 
whereas we should know that they succeeded because of themselves. 
Think of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony of Padua, the “Little 
Flower.” Out of their humility their greatness was born. In His 
Saints God fulfills the words which St. Paul wrote about the first 
Christians: “The foolish things of the world hath God chosen, 
that He may confound the wise; and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen, that He may confound the strong; and the base 
things of the world and the things that are contemptible hath God 
chosen, and things that are not, that He might bring to naught things 
that are: that no flesh should glory in His sight” (I Cor., i. 27-28). 

The truly great are always humble, and the truly humble are 
always great. The higher the tree, the deeper the root; the higher 
the building, the deeper the foundation. So also moral greatness, a 
sublime character, grand self-sacrifice, heroic service always pre- 
suppose and demand broad vision, deep insight, a true estimate of 
life and its meaning, a correct understanding of one’s place in the 
plan of Providence. And what else is this but humility? It is seeing 
things as God sees them, and placing oneself at God’s disposal. 

Who was the great man of today’s Gospel? The narrow-minded, 
self-centered Pharisee, or the humble publican? With which of 
these two would you identify yourself? Christ Jesus tells us that 
the publican went down to his house justified rather than the 
Pharisee, “because every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted.” 


FRUITS OF TopAy’s SERMON 


Take home with you these fruits of today’s sermon. In the first 
place, never play the Pharisee, boastful, conceited, proud. “Esteem 
not thyself better than others, lest perhaps thou be accounted worse 
in the sight of God, who knows what is in man. It does thee no 
harm to esteem thyself the worst of all, but it hurts thee very much 
to prefer thyself before even one” (Imitation, I, 7). 

Secondly, never despise any one, not even the blackest sinner. 
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For, “if thou shouldst see another sin openly, or commit some 
grievous crime, yet thou oughtest not to esteem thyself better; be 
cause thou knowest not how long thou mayest be able to remain in 
a good state. We are all frail; but as to thee do not think any one 
more frail than thyself” (2bid, I, 2). 

Finally, cast yourself back upon God—whether you are learned or 
unlearned, rich or poor, successful or a failure as the world sees it 
—and ask God to do with you what He will. Strike your breast, 
lift up your eyes to heaven, and say: “O God, be merciful to mea 
sinner.” And our God who manifests His almighty power chiefly 
in showing pardon and pity, will increase and multiply in you His 
mercy, and will do great things in you and through you—great as 
He sees them, great not in the dim light of this dark vale of tears, 
but great in the brilliant light of Eternity. So be it! Amen. 





Book Reviews 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Analogies are treacherous things that may easily mislead and result 
in antinomies, if they are pressed too much or carried too far. Of 
course, if handled carefully, they may be very useful and serve to illus- 
trate an otherwise too abstract truth. A whole book, however, based 
on an analogy is very likely to come near the danger line, and to lay 
itself open to misunderstandings and misinterpretations. We are not 
sure that Dr. Sheen’s latest treatise*—which the author calls a Super- 
natural Biology, and in which he aims at a description of the great 
Christian truths in terms of life—always succeeds in avoiding the snares 
that naturally beset an argument of this type. There are times when it 
seems that the essential difference between the natural and the super- 
natural becomes somewhat blurred, and the continuity between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural life is urged just a little beyond what would 
appear to be allowable. In these instances, it is true, the author makes 
it a point to restate explicitly the genuine Catholic doctrine, and thus 
prevents any misconception on the subject, but it is plain that the 
analogy has broken down. We are not inclined to quarrel much with 
the author on this score, for he has soared to high regions in which 
human reason is not altogether at home. In spite of these—we might 
almost say, inevitable—defects, the book is rich in inspiration and de- 
lightful to read. 

The keynote of the book is given in a sentence that occurs in a pre- 
vious volume of the author. On the last page of “Religion Without 
God,” Dr. Sheen says: “As the universe would be irrational if it stopped 
with a rose, so it would be irrational if it stopped with man.” This 
may be construed in an acceptable sense, but it unquestionably has a 
dangerous sound. Now, it is this idea that runs as an undercurrent 
through the present treatise. It leads to statements that cannot be ac- 
cepted at their face value, as for example the following: “Be satisfied 
only where hid battlements of eternity are reached, where there is life 
which is the Infinite Communion of the Infinite with Itself, the Original 
Life of all Beings, the Eternal Life whence has emanated all that lives— 
God, the Life of all living. By It the angels are immortal; by It our 
souls have an imperishable existence; by It the animals move and 
grow; by It the animals have their being” (page 37). Now, in the 
passage of the Acts after which the above is patterned, St. Paul uses 


*The Life of All Living. The Philosophy of Life. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 
S.T.D. (The Century Company, New York City). 
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the personal pronoun: “For in Him we live and move and are.” A per. 
fectly legitimate meaning can be read into the passage, and of course is 
intended, but St. Paul’s phrasing is preferable. 

We also find statements that may pass as oratory, but that cannot be 
justified on a philosophical basis. Surely, rhetoric has gotten the best 
of philosophy in the following: “He heard the cry of worlds that were 
not, and the cry of unmeasured misery calling to unbounded goodness” 
(page 54). Misery, before anything existed outside of God! The 
Chapter on The Death of Life, magnificent in parts, peters out rather 
ingloriously. To the question, “How can an infinitely good God send 
souls to hell?” this reply is given: “Oh, answer me this question: How 
can the sun which warms so gently, also wither, how can the rain which 
nourishes so tenderly, also rot?” (page 201). This would prove rather 
urconvincing to a disbeliever in eternal punishment. Objections cannot 
be brushed aside as easily as that. It would be better if the issue had 
not been raised. 

The allusion to Christ as the Missing Link does not seem to be in the 
best of taste. Possibly, however, we are unreasonably sensitive on this 
point. A thoughtless little lapse that verges on the comical occurs on 
page 20. “Peter and John,” we read, “walking in different directions 
can never meet.” Now, that is just what they will do if they walk long 
enough. 

Against a white background even grey spots are noticed, and in an 
otherwise perfect work minor blemishes make themselves dispropor- 
tionately felt. That happens with regard to Dr. Sheen’s volume; its 
excellent features accentuate its shortcomings. The latter have been 
pointed out regretfully for no other purpose than that they may be 
avoided in subsequent editions; for truly in these pages the Catholic 
Philosophy of Life is set forth with great splendor of diction, with a 
sympathetic understanding of the needs of the modern mind, and with 
a genuine spirituality that touches the heights of mysticism. 

CuHarRLeEs Bruen, D.D. 


REMARKABLE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES 

Thorough knowledge of any of the sciences brings the human mind 
nearer to God (provided self-conceit does not interfere), for it makes 
God’s greatness in His creation better known, and consequently (pro- 
vided again sinful attractions do not divert the will in other directions) 
draws man’s heart to the source of all the admirable things discovered 
in the visible world. If that is true of the knowledge of things mate- 
rial, how much more must the human mind profit by the science of 
the spiritual life! Nobody can satisfactorily explain the difficult prob- 
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lems of any science, unless he has well mastered the entire subject- 
matter of the particular science. The science of the spiritual life pre- 
sents even greater difficulties than any of the material sciences, not 
only because its object is to show the way and means to attain to a 
perfect union with God, the highest object of all human endeavor, but 
also because the science of the spiritual life requires as a necessary 
prerequisite a good understanding of psychology with its allied sciences. 
For this reason the Spiritual Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa,* 
a young novice, are all the more remarkable and awe-inspiring ; they 
are like a message to our souls, not given by her, but rather communi- 
cated through her from Him Who “made the tongues of infants elo- 
quent” (Wis., x. 21). 

There are many books that deal with the very same topics as the 
Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa, but, after reading every line of 
this remarkable work, we are convinced that it is different—agreeably 
and profitably different. The individual characteristics of the writer 
in the manner of presenting the spiritual ideas are so pronounced that 
one can read the character of the writer to a great extent. A lively, 
cheerful disposition, determination or firmness of will, clear under- 
standing of the relative values of the things of the world and the things 
of God, an eminently practical mind turning the most ordinary affairs 
and occupations of daily life to a perfect service of God—these char- 
acteristics are easily discerned in her writing. Her knowledge and 
practical application of very many passages from the Holy Scriptures 
of both the Old and the New Testament—her grasp of the great truths 
of religion, especially in the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Blessed 
Virgin—are astounding in a young Sister whom the Lord found ripe 
for heaven at the beginning of her religious life and at the age of only 
twenty-six years. 

The Conferences are addressed to religious women living in com- 
munity, but the soul-refreshing and powerful incitations to live for and 
with God on earth—to subdue self and overcome the other influences 
that prevent the human mind and will from serving God with whole- 
hearted generosity and undivided attention—these are equally valuable 
for all Christian souls who wish to give God the attention that He de- 
serves and demands. We may not have false gods besides the one true 
God, and most of us, alas, are like the idolatrous Israelites, who found 
ithard to throw away the Egyptian idols of gold and silver and precious 
stones. Sister Miriam Teresa’s Conferences at one time make us laugh 
at our faults as they are revealed from the recesses of the human heart 
in her drastic fashion; at another she makes us feel ashamed of our 


Te. Perfection, being the Spiritual Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City), 
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cowardice in the service of God, our lack of true manhood and of ip. 
telligent purpose of life. The book is replete with vivid thoughts and 
forceful inspirations, and would have our wholehearted endorsement— 
not merely as the “book of the month”—but as the “book of the year,” 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 

A splendid collection of some three hundred and fifty photographs of 
the work of Cram and Ferguson has just been published* The book 
includes also the work of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. Charles D, 
Maginnis has written the introduction, which is a fine appreciation of 
the state and trend of our ecclesiastical architecture, particularly as it 
has been conceived and directed by Dr. Cram and Mr. Goodhue. 

There are some drawings of the Princeton Chapel and a few of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, as well as photographs of St. John’s 
Church, Newport, R. I.; Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y.; 
St. Mary’s Church, Detroit; and also some views of R. A. Cram’s 
private chapel at Sudbury. Towards the end one finds a collection of 
photographs on furniture and detail, including such items as altars, 
triptychs, candlesticks and fonts. The book ends with a group of 
photographs of school and university buildings. The illustrations were 
specially chosen from many to give those interested in art and archi- 
tecture an actual conception of the force, ability and artistic achieve- 
ments of Dr. Cram, Mr. Goodhue and Mr. Ferguson. 


To those interested in ecclesiastical art and architecture this work 
will give an opportunity for hours of pleasant interpretation and com- 
parative study. There are interesting examples of lovely carving, 
cleverly incorporating pertinent symbolism. And then again one finds 
delightful orchestrations of stained glass and architecture, carved wood 
and metal work, stone and marble, draperies and applied color. Some 
of the solutions are particularly fascinating because of the successful 
choice and arrangement of material. It is at times the silhouette which 
gives the desired effect, and then again this is arrived at by a successful 
and insinuating influence expressed by the massing of architecture and 
the resultant shadows. But always, in every problem and in every de- 
tail, all the component parts contribute to the creation of a perfect 
interior. 

This volume, together with Mr. Edward J. Weber’s “Catholic Church 
Buildings,” forms a set which architects and priests contemplating 
church building will find inspiring and helpful. Mr. Weber’s book has 


* The Work of Cram and Ferguson (The Pencil Points Press, Inc., New York 
City). 
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a very complete and comprehensive text, while the one on Cram and 
Ferguson’s work has no text but hundreds of large, interesting and 
beautiful photographs. 

Now truly, as Francis Thompson says, the Church is “no longer 
relinquishing to aliens the chief glories of her poetry,” but she is re- 
storing them to the hearth of her charity and sheltering them under the 
rafters of her faith. “The Work of Cram and Ferguson” can be re- 
garded as a turning point in our architectural development, for it is 
published to fill a great need—one which has been created by the fact 
that our clergy are expecting and demanding a sympathy for and an 
understanding of ecclesiastical art. 


Vicco F. E. Ramsuscu, A.B., B.Arcut., Jr. A.LA. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


The “Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas’* is the latest 
of the Marquette Education Monographs. The work comes from the 
pen of Mary Helen Mayer, Research Fellow, Marquette University. It 
presents the first English translation of the De Magistro of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The translation is followed by the author’s interpretation of 
the philosophy of the Angel of the Schools in the terms of modern 


educational philosophy. The editor’s introduction compares the De 
Magistro with modern philosophy of education, and is in effect a plea 
for more work of the kind presented by Miss Mayer. Catholic phi- 
losophy of education embodied in the works of the great Schoolmen 
needs but to be pruned of the difficulty of the language, the difficulty of 
the Scholastic terminology, and the difficulty of the form of presenta- 
tion; when that is done (as it has been done in this instance), the 
Catholic contribution becomes significant, not only historically but con- 
temporaneously. It will merit acceptance and be accepted, not because 
it is Catholic, but because it is significant. 

The editor in his introduction demonstrates that the best contempo- 
rary educational theory is independent of any direct relation to the 
evolutionary hypothesis in any strictly biological sense. But it should 
be easy for a method of thinking in evolutionary terms to grasp the 
conception of passing from potentiality to actuality, which is the basic 
Thomistic conception underlying the De Magistro. St. Thomas makes 
this conception clear by means of a comparison: “As a doctor is said 
to cause health in a sick person through the operation of nature, so man 
is said to cause knowledge in another through the operation of the 
learner’s natural reason—and this is to teach.” 


*The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The De Magistro is one of a course of disputations entitled De 
Veritate (On Truth), dealing with Aquinas’s theory of knowledge. The 
principles are theoretical and presented in the terminology of the day, 
Even in the English translation we can readily see that it may not be 
fully understood. It has been Miss Mayer’s task to give us, not only 
a literal translation of this disputation of Aquinas, but also an inter- 
pretation couched in the terminology of modern educational philosophy, 
She speaks of the theory of Aquinas 7s the theory of the educability 
of man, the potentiality for self-stabilization of human plasticity into 
an integrated character under the influence of an ideal. The method 
of a medieval disputatio, familiar to the students of St. Thomas, em- 
bodies the best procedures in modern practice: namely, the inductive, 
psychological or developmental discussion lesson, the deductive, logical 
or authoritative lesson, and the application or the review lesson. The 
theory and the method of the De Magistro, thus conceived and thus 
presented, is acceptable to the modern mind, because it is significant. 
Miss Mayer has recovered for modern education one of the magnificent 
memorials in philosophy left us by the Middle Ages. 


Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


The subject of Church Etiquette is both interesting and important. 
Whereas in the Catholic Church manners do not make religion, as they 
seem to in some other churches, they at least make for religion. For, 
if good manners secure the harmonious and effective intercourse of 
society in general, they do the same for society when it is religiously 
observant. Now, the liturgical observances are so many rules of good 
manners, of justice, of charity and politeness towards superiors (among 
whom God holds first place), equals, and inferiors. Tied up with the 
emotions and giving outward expression to inner worship, they are, 
as the wise old Church well knows, invaluable for fostering religion 
and piety. Many of them are truly sacramental, all of them are 
broadly so; and, if done ill, they add to a responsibility which must 
answer for every idle word. 

While ritual observance and other sensible reminders of the beauty 
of holiness have drawn many souls to the Church, some of our cere- 
monial—and more particularly, the way it is performed—has alienated 
others. Non-Catholics are more apt to agree with us on the impor- 
tance of manners than on that of ceremonial, which they regard as 
mere outward seeming. Yet, the two are fundamentally related. The 
faulty psychology of the puritanical and iconoclastic reformers smashed 
statues and stained glass, and they called the Mass a vain thing fondly 
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imagined. However, the pendulum has swung back today, and, with 
some, to an opposite extreme, for we read of apes and bicycles in the 
pulpit and of interpretative dances from the Nile in the sanctuary. 

The book under present review* contains some elementary rules for 
public services and private devotions: genuflections, bows, folding the 
hands, the sign of the cross, behavior during Mass and at the altar rail 
(alas that it does not say a word about the “snappers”). It treats too 
briefly, also, of the sexton and of the collectors—highly necessary all 
of them, and too seldom conscious of the splendid opportunity they 
enjoy in the service of the Catholic cause, but—again, aias—some- 
times non-descript as to personnel and not even respectable in their 
appearance. 

The book opens and concludes with reflections on the majesty of 
God and man’s duty of enhancing His extrinsic glory. It makes a 
sincere and effective plea for recollection. It recalls to the priest- 
reader the “agnoscite quod agitis,” the “imitamini quod tractatis,” of 
ordination days, without which all ceremonial and etiquette are but 
empty gestures. The same reader will find matter for at least two 
instructions to his people, for church etiquette as well as parish regu- 
lations and organization are certainly worthy of pulpit observation at 
least annually. 

Yet, it is difficult to classify the people best served by this book. 
Seemingly, the priest is addressed in the author’s discussion of altar 
boys and church music; but it is hardly written for the average priest 
unless I rate him too high. The other topics seem directed to the 
pious layman. The book may be useful for discussion among a group 
of lay persons, such as an ushers’ society. Would it not have been 
better if the author wrote for a single audience, either cleric or lay, 
instead of confusing two points of view in a small book? The in- 
evitable result has been little originality and scant treatment of subjects 
on which much needs to be said. The adapter of this book to Ameri- 
can conditions surely can and will himself give us something that will 
better supply the present dearth. Joun K. Suarp. 


*A Little Book of Church Etiquette or How to Behave before Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament and at Devotional Exercises in General. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. H. Schiitz, freely adapted to American conditions by Rev. F. Schulze, D.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


It is pretty well understood that the sources of potential energy for 
apostolic work in its larger acceptation which are inherent in the Church 
have been only superficially tapped, and are not being utilized to the 
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full extent of their capacity. The new movement which is called the 
“lay apostolate” is an endeavor to exploit these dormant forces to better 
advantage and in a more systematic manner. The movement has re- 
ceived a strong impetus through the action of the Holy Father, who has 
imparted to it his approval and blessing. Much good can be accom- 
plished if the awakened zeal is directed into the proper channels, 


The lay apostolate—or, as it may also be styled, “Catholic action’ 
means a mobilization of all the resources of the Church for the salva- 
tion of the world. It implies, and this deserves special emphasis, an 
application of modern scientific methods to the old tasks to which the 
Church has been devoted throughout the ages. It will, therefore, have 
to develop a new technique that promises better results than the old 
haphazard methods, and is more adapted to cope with the situation 
which now confronts the Church. Much in this field is of necessity 
tentative for the present. Considerable headway, however, has already 
been made, and the outlook for success is decidedly encouraging, 


The clergy engaged in the practical ministry are aware of the splen- 
did possibilities of the lay apostolate and quite anxious to inform them- 
selves as to the ways in which it is to be carried out in practice. Father 
Harbrecht’s volume* in this respect will be of great service to them. 
It is a very comprehensive and eminently useful study of the subject, 
in which all the phases of the many-sided problem are satisfactorily 
dealt with, from both the theoretical and the practical point of view. 
The bibliography is abundant and suggestive. It has, however, missed 
a very instructive study of the matter by Leopold Engelhart, entitled 
“Neue Wege der Seelsorge” (Vienna). 

Rightly the author insists on the organization of the lay apostolate 
along parochial lines, since the parochial structure is basic in the 
Church. This, of course, does not mean parochialism in its evil con- 
notation. The chief difficulties of the Church, it is true, lie in the over- 
grown city and the congested industrial center; still, the rural prob- 
lem also exists, and should receive full attention. The country with 
its scattered population, difficult to reach, offers excellent opportunities 
for the lay apostolate. As far as the convert problem is concerned, 
there still exists much fallow ground that waits for cultivation. It is 
but too true what the author says anent this point : “Many parish priests 
have convert classes all the year round. Others merely interest them- 
selves in those who come and ask for admittance into the Church. At 
present there is no systematic effort to ascertain who are open-minded 
and could be brought into the Church. A great field of activity lies 
ready here for the ministry of our parish priests. However, it is im- 


The Lay Apostolate. By Rev. John J. Harbrecht, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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possible for them to work this field alone. They need the help of 
others.” . 

Careful perusal of the book and adoption of the methods advocated 
in its crowded pages is bound to result in much good and render more 
fruitful the labors of the clergy in the vineyard of the Lord. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


New books of Catholic verse are always welcome, particularly since it 
seems that this is the form our modern religious literature is destined to 
take. There are brave, genuine lyric notes in The Veiled Door, by Caroline 
Giltinan (The Macmillan Company, New York City). The author possesses 
a gift for epigrammatic statement, and at least occasionally carries a longer 
flight through to its close; unfortunately Mrs. Giltinan’s art is not yet suffi- 
ciently sure and subtle. In Arrows of Desire (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York City), James M. Hayes has gathered lyrics, many of them de- 
votional in character, which testify to real sincerity and feeling. It is not 
so much a book of poetry as of simple, generally sad meditation upon life. 


And now to the novels. In What Else is There? (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), Inez Specking has attempted to do something like what 
Willa Cather accomplished in her earlier books—tell the story of a narrow- 
minded, provincial family against the bleak confines of which youthful am- 
bitions are dashed and broken. If there were any Catholic interest in bleak 
reality, this book might prove a great success. Its story is that of a woman 
who rules in order to amass wealth for her children. Everything fine or 
noble invites her scorn when it does not serve the appointed end. Nor does 
the author hesitate to draw a clear, recognizable picture of the Faith as it is 
served in such an environment by a glum and unrelenting priest. Unfor- 
tunately, the novel lacks contour and plasticity. Were the scenes more deftly 
composed, the drama emancipated from melodrama, and the characters 
drawn in three dimensions, this would be a really notable American Catho- 
lic novel. 

In Shadows of the Past (B. Herder Book Co.), Mary T. McKenna has 
adhered stoutly to a quite old-fashioned pattern of Catholic fiction. The 
scene is Ireland, and the plot divides itself neatly between loyalty to the 
Faith in the face of financial disadvantage and a love affair which obliges a 
young man of the “upper classes” to outwit his proud mother in order to 
wed a girl of the “lower classes.” There is nothing in this novel which has 
not been said dozens of times before. Indeed, one rambles from scene to 
scene with a feeling that one is in very familiar territory. Nor can we say 
that Inez Specking is on new ground in Martha Jane, Sophomore (B. Her- 
der Book Co.). Martha Jane has become a Sophomore, and St. Louis is 
visited by a tornado. In between whiles our heroine finds time to “size up” 
life around her and to express her opinions in sprightly dialogue. The 
author has a keen eye for realities, and her closeness to the actual is a great 
gift. Girls will enjoy the book. St. Wilfrid, written by Two Sisters of 
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Notre Dame of Namur (B. Herder Book Co.), is almost as much concerned 7 
with literature and history as with sanctity. It attempts to narrate the clouded = 
history of Britain during the years 633-709. Assuming that the facts | 
as presented are reliable, the book is interesting by reason of narrative charm © 
and romantic material. 


I Canti Divinii By Domenico M. Tricerri, O.P. Vol. I (P. Marietti, 7 
Turin, Italy). 


For profundity and sublimity of thought, for variety, beauty and full- | 
ness of imagery, the poetry of the Bible is generally admitted to be un- = 
rivalled. And if the Hebrew tongue lacks the richness of the Greek and 
the maturity of modern languages, while its rhythm and measure differ ~ 
greatly from that of the Classics, there is no doubt that in the pages of the 7 
Old Testament, especially in its songs, we meet with a vigor and rapidity q 
of style and a sweetness and harmony of music that entitle these Scripture 
passages to a place alongside the greatest compositions of human genius, 

The purpose of Fr. Tricerri’s work is to set out in relief this literary 
beauty of the Canticles and Psalms of the Old Testament, and thus to 
invite to a reading of the Bible those persons whose literary tastes make 
them able to appreciate its truly divine charm. To this end he has made 
a selection of the most artistic passages of the Pentateuch, the Books of 
Kings, the Psalter, and the prophetical writings, and has accompanied 
them by prefatory remarks and explanatory notes, in which their meaning 
and literary excellence are pointed out and discussed. 

The reader who understands Italian cannot fail to derive from the use 
of this meritorious work both esthetic culture and that light and warmth 
of spirit, that elevation of soul, which the inspired Word of God never 
fails to impart to those who read it well. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By M. A. R. Tuker 
and Hope Malleson. Part I. The Christian Monuments of Rome. 
(Adam and Charles Black, London, England). 

The visitor to Rome will find this a very useful guide concerning the 
basilicas, churches, catacombs and works of ecclesiastical art of the Eter- 
nal City. The information is much fuller than that found in the usual 
guide books, and, besides this volume, two others are to deal with the 
Liturgy in Rome and Ecclesiastical Rome and Monasticism in Rome. The 
authors seem to be Anglicans, but we have observed no signs of religious 
prejudice in this volume; on the contrary, practically all the authorities 
who were consulted and are quoted are Catholics, and the Catholic posi- 
tion is defended in the few places where controversial questions come up. 


Thus, regarding St. Peter’s presence in Rome the authors remark that it 


is a fact “never doubted in the first centuries, which is now no longef 
disputed by modern criticism” (page 47). 








